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THE CLAIMS OF THE POOR ON THE FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST. 


{A Sermon, preached at Finsbury Unitarian Chapel, November 13, by W. J. Fox, 
on behalf of the Unitarian Association, and for the purpose of enabling its 
Comittee to establish Missions to the Poor of large Towns, on the plan pur- 
sued so successfully by Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, U. S.J 

John xii. 8: ‘For the poor always ye have with you; but me ye have not always.” 
Many parts of this great metropolis, and the observation applies, in 

different degrees, to other cities and large towns, present a sight which is 

imposing to the eye, and pleasant to the mind ; but in which we can only 
feel unmixed complacency, while we forget the melancholy contrast to 
which a few paces may conduct us. We gaze on spacious streets, gay 
terraces and crescents, and stately squares. We know that the pomp, and 
ornament, and luxury, and festivity within, correspond with the external 
There are the costliest productions of modern art, and the 


appearance. 
There, according to the varying character 


noblest relics of ancient genius. 
of the inhabitant, is all that can be purchased to minister to sense, passion, 
or intellect. There, menials within and equipages without extend the voli- 
tion of the master over time and space ; enabling him to say, * Do this, 
and it is done;” and the chief toil with which he w taxed seems that of 
willing, And at hand is the ever open mart, the diversitied bazaar, and 
the long line of individual competitors, displaying all that industry has 
produced, or art has invented, or commerce imported, glittering in endless 
variety and profusion, And at intervals rise the public buildings which 


tell of the diffusion of science, the amusements of society, the enactment of 
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laws, the administration of justice, and the worship of God. The feelings 
which arise are those of admiration and complacency ; the associations 
suggested are those of civilization, refinement, taste, order, intelligence, 
enjoyment, grandeur, and prosperity. 

Turn aside but a little, and you come into close-built streets, and yct 
narrower lanes and alleys, where the dismantled dwellings bear every mark 
of populous wretchedness. There are noisome smells, and loathsome 
sights, and disgusting sounds, from which the senses shrink. Here, too, 
we are aware that the outward appearance is a true index of that which is 
within ; of a gradation whose highest point is the hard and ceaseless toil 
that humbles humanity into an automaton, with little more than the 
one sense of weariness and suffering, working for that which barely sup- 
plies sufficient strength to enable it to work on; and the lowest point, a 
depravity whose depths the imagination cannot sound without pollution. 
Here the human form and face are withered by the grasp of physical evil. 
Disease abides in these lurking-places, driven thither like a wild beast to its 
lair, and sustaining itself till the season when it may again stalk forth to 
terrify. The schoolmaster who is most abroad there, teaches lessons of 
which ignorance is bliss. The very children are initiated into the arts of 
fraud, theft, and violence. Horrid tales are told of premature licentious- 
ness. The Sabbath sun penetrates not through the mist of their miseries 
and abominations. To the higher orders of society they feel themselves 
slaves or enemies—perhaps both—and ever ripe and ready for vindictive 
hostilities. Intoxication, in its most maddening form, is the most coveted 
enjoyment. And in passing on, by haunts of wretchedness and dens of 
vice, the emotions which rise are those of pity, apprehension, disgust, 
almost despair of man; the associations, those of barbarism, brutality, 
anguish, confusion, and guilt. 

Such are the extreme evils of poverty in cities, and such the appalling 
contrast which presents itself to the senses, the judgment, and the heart, 
and which ought long ago to have raised the question, Must these things 
be? in a voice of thunder, which would have enforced an answer. It is 
childish to shrmk from the steady contemplation of the fact, that there are 
thousands upon thousands, in this vast and wealthy city, most wretchedly 
clothed, and fed, and lodged; ignorant and idle, dissolute and wicked ; 
some born in this state, and others pressed down into it from a better ; 
and, by their herding together, augmenting the contagiousness of the moral 
pestilence by which their souls are contaminated. It is worse than childish 
to rail at their depravity ; they do but fulfil the destiny which is imposed 
on them by society ; they do but exhibit the tendencies of the circumstances 
in which they are placed, and of which they are the victims. What may 
become their crime, was first their calamity. And there is no calamity 
hike that of abandonment to physical privations, mental darkness, bad pas- 
sions, corrupting associates, strong temptations, and the perpetual presence 
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of a more favoured class of society, which, as they too often find, they yet 
oftener believe, to be supercilious, hostile, or heartless. 

It does not relieve the pressure of these facts upon the mind—it aggra- 
vates the pain, though it may lighten the discust—to reflect on the beau- 
tiful outbreakings of moral good, the touching instances of integrity, disin- 
terestedness, kindness, self-sacrifice, which are sometimes apparent even 
amid the worst of these scenes ; and to believe, as we may, that there are 
many more such instances which shall have no publicity till the day of 
retribution, and are nowhere written but in God’s book ef remembrance. 
These are but manifestations of those moral capabilities which, even among 
the vilest, are universal. They shew what precious materials are thrown 
down and trampled on in the streets, there to become so offensive that we 
call for coercive and even vindictive legislation to sweep away the pollution, 
when it were better to employ the moral alchemy that should detect their 
inherent qualities, however obscured in this vile transformation, and repro- 
duce them in their original lustre. 

Again, I ask, must these things be? Is this sickening contrast to be 
everlasting ? Is there no remedy, no alleviation? Is there no_ better 
order of things predestined in the plans of Providence ? And are we only 
to hope, and to wait? Are we to do nothing? Usually, what Providence 
decrees, man does. Good men's hopes, however remote, are at length 
realized by good men’s exertions. If they “ serve who only stand and 
wait,’’ it is because their quiescence is commanded. Else should they join 
those who by 


‘6 ______. thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest.” 


The Christian inherits the motto of his Master, “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.’? The prolonged existence of evil requires the 
continued energy of goodness for its correction. ‘The one isa reason for 
the other, and implies its moral, though not its legal, obligation. In the 
Christian code, where there is misery, mercy is a duty. According to its 
dictates, charity is like prayer, “ right, fit, and our bounden duty ;”” nota 
matter of spontaneous practice or neglect, which involves no responsibility. 
And whatever may be thought of theories of human nature and society, it 
is a practical certainty that to the evils of poverty, as it exists especially in 
cities, there are antagonist powers which the Christian may and ought to 
call into exercise. The occasion, the moral necessity, constitutes his obli- 
gation, and impels our enforcing the claims of the poor on the followers of 
Christ. 

I speak of the followers of Christ, if not exclusively, yet pre-eminently, 
because in the gospel is to be found the mightiest counteractive influence 
to the evils of man’s condition on the earth, and that which includes, 
blends, and gives the amplest scope, the best direction, and the surest 
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success, to all the rest. There is an antagonist power to the miseries of 


poverty in the constitution of our nature, the sympathies of humanity. 
We are framed to feel the pain we see; slightly, it may be; but not so 
slightly as to be powerless. Appealing to no higher principle, we might 
yet tell such well-authenticated and easily verified tales of the unnatural 
mortality of untended infancy, and the long dying of untended age, and 
of the aggravations by penury, cold, and hunger, of “the common ills 
which flesh is heir to,”’ as would touch every bosom, and 


** Wing the willing hand that comes 
With succour from the heart.” 


_And let these sympathies be cherished. They were implanted as guardians 

within us of our brethren’s rights. They are as tribunes in our bosoms 
who uplift their voices against the despotism of a hard-hearted selfishness. 
Let their remonstrances be regarded, and their dictates obeyed, by those 
Who possess the conveniences and comforts of life. But this principle needs 
enlightenment and direction to render it most efficient. Individual charity 
is often unavailing, and often mischievous, from the limitation of its views. 
By not going to, by not perceiving, the root of the evil, it often multiplies 
what it would mitigate. It is corrected by a higher antagonist power to the 
evils of poverty, that of improvement in civil institutions, Here is ma- 
chinery to do far greater good, with far greater certainty. The arrange- 
menis of society may surely be so modified, as that, though comparative 
poverty may remain, yet its pestiferous atmosphere shall, in a great degree, 
be purificd, Such hopes are not now the mere day-dreams which they 
were when Sir Thomas More wrote his Utopia. They are rapid'y ad- 
vancing towards that solid and rane consistency which every tateiligent 
and benevolent man should endeavour to assist them to attain. Wa lace’s § 
** Prospects of Mankiid,”’ the Social Contract of Rousseau, the speculations 
of Godwin, the wild agrarianism of Spence, the paternal school of Vesia- 
fozzi, the prophecies of the Millenarians, the co-operative system of Owen, 
and, far above all in distinctness and rationality, the social anticipations of 
St. Simon, are so many manifestations of a spirit labouring wiih a mass of 
incumbent diiliculies ; like the lion, in Milton’s creation, struggling to get 
free from the soil in which it was generated, with the assurance of ultimately 
succeeding, and running its natural race. Let the sufferings and degrada- 
tion over which we mourn make us more intent upon the truth, the po sle- 
star of social conduct, that “ the great object of public institu ions agi 
be the amehoration of the condition, payee i], intellectual, and moral, « 


the poorest and most numerous class. But we must ascend higher yet. 
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Institutions are only forms ; a spirit must be infused to give them life 
power ; : and that spirit 1s the gospel ot i + h ii iSte. Our reli e100 | « cancuties, uit “ 
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them and through them. And, moreover, it has a direct and peculiar 
agency of its own, seeking and saving that which was lost, and bringing 
back the wandercr, the prodigal, and the sinner, all who are afar off, to 
dwell with their brethren in their Father’s house. 


And how is this to be done? Obviously not by the common means of 


keeping alive a sense of religion in the heart, and sustaining its power, and 
demonstrating its mercics; for the poor of cities are very much out of the 
reach of these means. We build and support our places of worship, or 
inherit those raised for us by the pious zeal of our forefathers, and we 
assemble there for moral instruction and religious services adapted to our 
habits and modes of thought : but they come not; they will not come, and 
they cannot come. Within a circle of two miles in diameter from this 
spot, there are thousands whose presence here, in any considerable number, 


would startle the regular attendants almost as much as the first irruption of 


some northern tribe would one of the cities of ancient Italy. Nor could 
they be interested without previous mental preparation. Religion, the 
want of humanity, and the claim of humanity upon the Christian, must be 
borne to them. Men must be found who will preach the gospel, not in 
churches or chapels, but from house to house ; uot to congregations, but to 
individuals, They have a right to religion; and though they know it not, 
we do, aud should sce that their ignorance forfeits not | 
The child needs, and therefore has a claim for, moral training, for being 
More or less per- 


! 


hew privilege. 


brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
fecly we may hope that this they have who belong to Christian parents, 
In their infancy they breathe what 


assembling here and in sunilar places. 
But how are the 


is at Jeast comparatively a pure moral atmosphere. 
children of the poor of cities to be brought up in the way in which they 


If they knock, the door of the Sunday-school may be opened 


should go ? 
Should there be no 


unto them ; but should philanthropy wait for that ? 
interposition to stay them in their downward progress, and take them by 


} od : ‘J “4 - r oe .) ’ . 
the hand, and lead them to the fountains of instruction 2? Very rare, as 


yet, are schools that are adapted to the exigency. But whatever exist, 


or whatever be created for the purpose, something more is required : there 
is need of some one to make the benefit felt, and sce that the benefit is 
realized. In different ways associated with one another, we have our alle- 
Each has the sympathy of his circle, be 


Viations of sickness and sorrow. 
And the poor, who are with us and of us, 


it wide or limited, high or low. 
‘rivations made more endurable, and kindly aid for their peculiar 


have their 
Not so is it in dark 


trials is anticipated by them without disappointment. 
and dirty courts, where the air is pent up by close and lofty houses, in 
which each apartment is the receptacle of a family, some sick, perhaps, 
and all ragged and famishing, and with none near or qualified to help 


either mind or body, to sympathize, counsel, relieve, and restore, Chris- 
It should ga 
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armed with the weapons of its holy conquest ; with the means at command 
which may minister at once to bodily and mental wants, revive the droop- 
ing frame, and remould the softened heart. Our religious instructions ne- 
cessarily dwell much in generalities, It can scarcely be otherwise ; and 
they are addressed to those who can for themselves make the requisite ap- 
plication. But in this mission every thing must be individualized. Each 
mind and character must be probed, and dealt with according to its peculiar 
state. There must be the specific instruction, direction, warning, consola- 
tion, which the case requires. That voice which in the gospel speaks from 
heaven to universal man, must narrow its declarations into the form, “ I 
say unto thee.’? Thus best can the neglected soul be won, and the foun- 
tains opened of penitential tears, and the light of divine knowledge be gra- 
dually let in upon the darkened mind, and strength from on high be im- 
parted for conflict with temptation, and beings of mere animal existence 
become instinct with spiritual life, and behold their God, so long and so 
utterly unknown, and feel his peace shed abroad in their hearts, and, in a 
moral sense, the wilderness and the solitary place be made glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

Now let it not be said that all this is very good, and beautiful, and de- 
sirable, but that it is not practicable ; for it has actually been done. Dr. 
Tuckerman, of New England, a man of superior mind and attainments, as 
well as of a benevolent zeal most ardent and persevering, has been for 
several years thus engaged at Boston, and with such success as amply to 
warrant, and imperatively demand, a repetition of the experiment in this 
country. Hundreds of wretched families have been relieved, instructed, 


and gladdened, by his paternal visits. Children have been snatched from . 


the very jaws of destruction, redeemed from the otherwise inevitable doom 
of vice and crime, and afford the fair promise of being useful, respectable, 
and happy members of society. Unexpected comfort, like an angel de- 
scending from heaven, has reached those who had passively resigned them- 
selves to a despair with which it seemed vain longer to struggle. The 
intemperate and profligate have been reclaimed. And by means of his 
reports the rich have been scarcely less benefited than the poor by his 
labours: the knowledge of what poverty is, has been brought home to 
them ; a new road has been opened from one extreme of society to the 
other ; and opinions and feelings have in consequence arisen, which cannot 
but accelerate the progress of society towards the forms it must assume 
under the full influence of Christian principles. 

That America is not England, and Boston is not London, and what has 
succeeded there may yet fail here, is a very obvious objection ; and so are 
many other objections, on the difficulty of finding such agents as are 
needed, and on various points of detail which might be mentioned. But 
because they are points of detail, not affecting the principle of the mission, 
I shall not énter upon a discussion of them which would lead us astray 
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from the object of this discourse. They have been carefully, and tho- 
roughly, and patiently considered by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. That Committee was instructed by its 
constituents at the General Meeting held at Manchester in 1830, to inquire 
into the practicability of the plan. During a large portion of the following 
twelvemonth it had their earnest and anxious attention. At the last an- 
niversary, held in this place, the result appeared in their full conviction of 
its practicability, and in the adoption by the meeting of a resolution that 
it should be carried into effect. And I believe that nothing but the want 
of the requisite funds can prevent its being in operation before the next 
anniversary of that Institution. I wave, therefore, a long and unprofitable 
discussion of details. I appeal to your hearts and minds on the great 
principle. Task, will you do this for the poor of this city ; and thereby, 
perhaps, by the force of example, the stimulus of success, and the evidence 
of blessed usefulness, do it for every city and large town in the kingdom? I 
implore mercy and kindness for them from your human sympathies. [ require 
of your public principles something towards the renovation of society, and 
the more fair and equal distribution of its advantages. I urge upon you 
the claims, the moral claims, of your injured, wretched, and degraded 
brethren ; and, as the followers of Christ, demand of you in the name of 
Christ, JUSTICE FOR THE POOR. 

For has not He whom Christ revealed as your Father, as the universal 
Father, thereby constituted all mankind brethren ?» And is not a brother's 
claim that of sympathy, and protection, and care, and help, and active 
affection? Is not the doctrine made yet more palpable by the fact of 
common origin and descent, by natural identity, so beneficently ordained, 
when he made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth ? It was on man that the grant of earth’s lordship was conferred, 
the heritage of the human race, and shall not they have so much of its 
produce as will support existence ? The Christian law is, ‘* Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” Ask of Christ, Who is my neighbour ? One of 
old put the question, and you know the answer. ‘* Go and do likewise.” 
Who shall dare even by inertness and indifference, though they feel no- 
thing of the spirit of exclusiveness, to make divine truth a monopoly 
and a privilege, when the very tenure on which we hold its blessings is, 
“ freely ye have received, freely give’ ? Who of you does not profess to 
love God? But, says the Apostle, “* Whoso hath this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” Talk we of faith? It is 
shewn by works ; and these are works by which it is shewn. Is know- 
ledge given us ; and have they no right at our hands to have a ray let in 
upon the dungeon of their ignorance? Are the comforts of life bestowed 
by Providence upon us ; and have they no claim on us for immunity from 
the physical privations of which they experience the bitter endurance? Is 
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our path hedged up by moral restraints to keep us from the regions of vice 
and danger; and have they no claim for our cautions, our directions, our 
righteous influence ? Have we that gospel which was to be preached to 
every creature; and shall we not even send it to those who perish at our 
very doors? We anticipate judgment, immortality, heaven: that is, we 
anticipate, and we must make it truth, that Christ, both judge and brother 
of mankind, shall say, “ Forasmuch as ye did it unto these, ye did it unto 
me.’’ We hope for the final restoration of all to holiness and happiness : 
have not those within the reach of our influence a claim upon us that we 
minister to their restoration now ? 

This mission is in the very spirit of the gospel. In the text, Christ re- 
bukes Judas for his hypocritical pretence of charity, when he was not 
caring for the poor, but wishing to appropriate the cost at which a peni- 
tent shewed her gratitude. It has been unreasonably extended into an 
assertion of the necessary perpetuity of a state of poverty on the earth. 
Were it so, I should say the next sentence assigns the cause. If we have 
the poor (the moral and physical evils of poverty) always with us, it is 
because we have not Christ always with us, in the spirit and power of his 
religion. In proportion as the one is present, the other retires. Let him 
but be with us, in the influence of Christian principle on individual mind 
and social institution, and the poor cease to be with us, the present unmiti- 
gated wretchedness of poverty is annihilated. The rich and the poor will 
approximate in the common brotherhood of humanity. Much has already 
been done, but much remains to be done, for the full accomplishment of 
his mission. It devolves upon his followers from age to age to do their 
part in carrying on the great work, and blessing man on earth while they 
prepare him for heaven. You will do yours on this occasion, by your con- 
tributions to the collection which will be made at the doors, for the purpose 
of so enlarging the funds of the Unitarian Association as that its Commit- 
tee may forthwith commence the trial of this wise and beneficent plan. 
You will thus enable them to send forth men whose office shall be more 
like that of the apostles and evangelists than can possibly be that of a 
stated ministry in the present condition of society in this country. Their 
work will bear an humble but honourable resemblance to that of their great 
Master. ‘ The spirit of the Lord- is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach glad-tidings to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.”” And soon may your well-timed liberality be nobly 
recompensed by results of usefulness and blessedness, the narrative ol 
which shall make you, with no unworthy accommodation of the words, 
devoutly exclaim, * This day is this scripture fulfilled in our ears 
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ON THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. * 


THERE are certain stages of human life at which the character and 
state of the soul are revealed to the individual himself more clearly than 
any course of circumstances can ever exhibit them to observers. These 
disclosures come uncalled-for by the one most interested in them, and are, 
perhaps on that account, made so much less available to his improvement 
than they might be. Strong emotions seize on him at the time. Won- 
der, fear, or delight, engrosses him while the insight is new ; and unless 
guided by some favourable influence to take note of what is at such times 
discerned, he loses, when the unaccustomed impulse has passed away, all 
the impressions which it occasioned. Such periods come to all, though 
not at equal times, or in similar modes, or with corresponding power. In 
some the impression is brief and presently forgotten ; to others, it comes 
as a nystery, and ts entertained with awe, and cherished as a secret of the 
spirit, Some impart their new emotions to those who do not understand 
them, and are easily persuaded that the whole is an accidental occurrence, 
which has no connexion with their permanent state; while others fall into 
the power of guides who take advantage of so favourable an opportunity 
of making them the disciples of superstition.—But there is no accident in 
the course of Providence ; and these occasional revealings have their ten- 
dency and their purpose, like all other things which befal the human 
spirit. 

The thoughtful have been conscious of such a disclosure as we speak of 
in very early youth. It is not often occasioned by such suggestions as we 
are accustomed to look to for such effects. Many remain comparatively 
unaflected by great external changes, who are touched to the quick by some 
almost indiscernible influence. They may look calmly on the grave of 
parent or friend, and stand firm among the vicissitudes of life, while they 
are shaken to the very centre by a circumstance in which others see nothing 
unusual. A comparison,—which might apparently have been drawn at 
any previous time,—between the serenity of the good and the restlessness 
of the wicked; a word in season from the wise when the young heart 1s 
roused and softened by influences received through the eye and ear ; and 
especially a rapid acquaintance with a congenial mind,—these and many 
other impulses have the power of changing the spiritual world from a 
dream into a reality in the experience of the young. A new and sudden 
consciousness of what he is made for, what he has been, is, and ought to 
be, is awakened in him ; and he becomes in a degree capable of estimating 
religion, its offices and its powers. This consciousness seldom remains 
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awake from so early a period. The light of holiness is but beginning to 
dawn, and another morning slumber must be permitted to the weakness of 
the infant conscience. But by and by there is a louder call. This second 
appeal comes sometimes through the rebuke of a friend, sometimes through 
unexpected praise, but oftener through a change of scene or society, which, 
by inducing a comparison of the varieties of things as they are, sugyests 
the imagination of what they were intended to be. Much and Jong-con- 
tinued pain attends this process in a mind of sensibility, a pain not com- 
pensated by the vivid but transient pleasures which enter with the perception 
of invisible things. But pain is the most powerful agent of Providence in 
deepening, strengthening, and animating all emotions which are to con- 
stitute the elements of character: and the consciousness of weakness, the 
sense of sin, shame for the past, dread of the future, alternate, fitly and 
efficaciously, with the vivid hopes, the passionate trust, the highly wrought 
love, in which the undisciplined spirit finds its occasional delight. This is 
the period which usually determines the lot for good or evil of the spirit 
through life ; and, as one consequence of this, whether there shall be more 
revelations or not. If the spirit be not now quenched, its light will beam 
in from time to time in an illuminating blaze, as well as shed a steady 
lustre over the daily life. If this period be turned to right account, there 
will be no permanent ignorance or self-deception respecting the state of 
the soul. Any lapse of weakness, any deed of strength, any connexion 
formed or dissolved, any visitations of sickness, or sorrow, or rejoicing, 
will henceforth touch the springs of the thoughts, and lay open the workings 
of principles and emotions within, till attainments can be estimated, and 
aims formed, and the powers calculated by which those aims must be 
reached. Thus, on the basis of self-knowledge, may gratitude and trust 
stand firm, while doubt and fear grow weaker day by day. Then and then 

only may the forms be relinquished through which this state was attained ; 

then may the rules be lost sight of by which the spirit was guided while 

it had not faith to depend on a better guidance; then may its holiness be 

perfect freedom, and its joy as perpetual and boundless as its objects of 
rejoicing. Then may the spirit once more trust to its impulses—not to 

be their sport, as in its days of careless weakness,—but to be carried on 

in an equable career, true to its best aims, and rapid as the growth of its 

desires, 

If so advanced a state as this be ever attained in the present life, no 
express religious teaching but that of the gospel can be appropriate to it. 
It is true that they who have thus attained are not beyond the reach of 
discipline and instruction : but they must find it for themselves, and appro- 
priate it as they need. They are the pupils of God and of Christ: and 
however the brethren who follow them may love and sympathize with 
them, they will scarcely offer to instruct them. More eager than ever [0 
learn, more meek to follow where led, more humbly dependent 1m pro- 
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portion to their strength, they look higher and deeper for wisdom ; they 
turn away from all but the only safe guidance ; they find it enough to have 
Omnipotence to rest upon. Human suggestions, human direction, are for 
the weak, the bewildered, the backward ; for those who are about to enter 
on a religious life ; or who, having entered, do not clearly discern their 
way. 

Prescribed forms, it thus appears, are fit only for the beginning of a 
religious course, and the higher kinds of express teaching only for certain 
states of advancement. A most important circumstance to be kept in view 
respecting such aids is, that they are useful only as far as they serve for 
outlets of feelings, which are wholly independent of them. They are not, 
or ought not to be, meant to create any new religious sentiment, or to 
perform any office beyond that of cherishing and directing that which 
already exists. It follows, therefore, that when piety is perpetually fed by 
natural influences, and directed by familiar circumstances, (as it is in an 
advanced religious state,) such aids become not only less needed, but less 
intimately connected with the purpose to which they were originally 
adapted. When a man becomes so prevailingly conscious of his own 
frailty as seldom to indulge a spirit of pride, he has not only less need of 
express acts of humiliation at certain hours, but those acts will humble 
him the less in proportion as his need of humiliation is diminished. To a 
man in whom a spirit of devotion has become habitual, times, and modes, 
and postures of prayer, signify less than to a beginner who is devout thus or 
never.—It seems scarcely necessary to say this, so evident does it appear to 
those who have in any degree studied the workings of human feelings ; but 
we need only look abroad into the religious world to sce that these plain 
facts are not understood ; that by the great majority of Christians, whether 
real or nominal, those only are believed to have the spirit of the gospel 
who retain the minutest of the forms under which it is presented to 
learners ; that the animating principle is pronounced wrong, if there is the 
slightest variation from the accustomed mode of exhibiting its details. 

The prevalence of this enormous error teaches us that there can scarcely 
be too much caution in the presentation of rules, or too much explicitness 
in the display of the elements of a religious life. It must ever be the duty 
of the strong to help the feeble, of the learned in the gospel to instruct the 
ignorant; but this duty must be discharged with the most anxious care to 
separate what is adventitious from what is essential, and to explain how 
much human direction is added to divine. This duty is discharged fully 
and admirably in the work before us, whose value, great as it is as a direct 
guide to exercises of piety, is enhanced indefinitely by the scrupulous 
regard to spiritual liberty in which it is conceived and elaborated. It forms 
a valuable indirect testimony to the emancipating intluence of the gospel ; 
—to that noblest of its attributes, by which it makes man free from all 
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subjection but to Him whose yoke is easy and his burden hight. The 
author begins by anxiously bespeaking the reader’s attention to his expla- 
nation of the purpose for which his work was prepared, and of the persons 
to whom it is offered: he recurs frequently in his subsequent chapters to 
the danger of false dependence, and of a superstitious regard to forms, and 
ends with a representation of a more advanced state, when the discipline 
of life may be allowed to supersede in part that which is self-imposed, 

The object of the work,—to aid those who are weak in the faith,—is 
sufficiently shewn by the author's choice of his first topic, He begins by 
explaining the nature of religion, and exhibiting the true aim of those who 
inquire after it: and he then inquires into the power possessed by each 
individual to achieve this aim. No part of the volume has interested us 
more than that which treats of the state of mind in which the pursuit should 
be embraced ; of the means by which the infant emotions of piety should 
be cherished, while they are preserved from the weakening excitements of 
publicity, and the depraving influences of a sympathy too extensive for 
their limited powers. The directions as to the conduct of religious reading 
and meditation are useful and unexceptionable. We should say the same 
for the portion on prayer, but that we question whether it be not somewhat 
too minute in some of its directions,—such as those from pp, 94—96, 
We highly approve the remarks and directions respecting public worship, 
though they help to prove, perhaps unconsciously to the author, that a 
great change must take place in the conduct of public worship before it 
can be made so powerful a means of influence as it might become. We 
are rather surprised at the importance Mr. Ware appears to attach to the 
rite of the Lord’s Supper, as a means of religious advancement. We know 
how important it is to some (we hope but a few) to be taught that itisa 
means and not an end; but we should scarcely have described its infuences 
so as to imply (as this part of the work appears to us to do) that 1 may be 
made of equal efticacy with the public and private offices of worship which 
have the Father for their sole object. 

Of the temper of this little volume we cannot speak too highly, —of the 
piety, the benevolence, the meekness, which pervade its entire texture. 
It in no cases falls below its very modest pretensions; and if the enlightened 
and advanced Christian should find nothing new in a treatise which was 
not designed for such as he, he cannot but be touched by the congeniality 
of spirit which he will feel breathing from every page. Society oa“ 
much to Mr. Ware for thus aiming to direct the formation of the Christian 
character: perhaps the debt would be more than doubled if he would next 
illustrate its progression. Such ‘illustrations we are perpetually furnished 
with, in a partial manner, by the sermons we hear and read ; but there IS 
ample room yet for a display of the various aspects under which Christian 
progression manifests itself amidst the varieties of circumstance 1 which 
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man is placed by the present workings of society. As the object of the 
book before us is to prepare man for the duties of life, it would be fitly 
followed up by one which should represent him in the performance of those 
duties, incorporating his religion with his entire course of action, and glori- 
fying God by worshiping him through the interests of man. 


OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO PARENTS.* 

A GEM in which is concentrated many a “ ray of purest light serene,” 
a weli-spring of consolation for the bereaved, abounding in the spirit of the 
gospel, to which utterance is given in chaste and elegant language. ‘The 
Editor, the Rev. Mr. Parkman, of Boston, has rendered an invaluable 
service to the mourner that he may be comforted, and to the joyous that 
they may be prepared, the first in, the second for, ‘ the evil day.” The 
volume should be either abundantly imported, or offered to the public in an 
English edition. 

We select, out of many excellent pieces, the following, which we think 
exquisitely beautiful ; 

“In the spring of the last year I attended the funeral of a child; one that 
I had often seen the parents gaze upon with an expression of delight, and 
seemingly without the least consciousness that it was not an immortal thing. 
T could understand their happiness, but not their security ; for I had shared 
that calamity from which life is not free, and witha heavy, but [ trust 
an humble heart, had laid my treasure in the dust. I was prepared, therefore, 
to sympathize with them ‘ tear for tear ;’ but, in truth, the heart most un- 
acquainted with grief must have been moved at the sight of a child, beautiful 
as the morning star, called away from his parents’ care and tenderness, and 
soon to lay his head on a colder pillow than his mother’s breast. The scene 
was impressive, even awful; the stillness of the mansion which had rung 
with his laugh of gladwess; the parents wrapt in unutterable woe; the 
children gazing with wonder and awe on the mystery of death; and old 
men, each pondering as he leaned on his stall, why so lovely a form should 
be created only, as it scemed, to be dashed to pieces; all was silence, 
thoughtfulness, and death. In the midst of them lay the child, once so 
tender and helpless, now insensible to all human affections ; his features 
bore that unsearchable depth of expression which no mortal eye could read ; 
there was a smile on his lips, and a clear radiance on his brow, that made all 
who beheld it feel the unapproachable majesty of death. Soon the melan- 
choly bell, the returning procession, and the tomb closing on its creaking 
hinges, told me that he had passed the boundary that separated the living 
from the dead ! 

‘In the summer I happened to visit the burial-place. This is a favourite 





* Au Offering of Sympathy to Parents bereaved of their Children, and to Others 
under’ Affliction ; being a Collection from Manuscripts and Letters not before pub- 
lished ; with an Appendix of Selections, Boston, U. 5. 
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retreat of the thoughtful; it has a solitude of its own, neither dreary yor 
oppressive ; a holy and gentle stillness, which is felt by every one that passes 
by. It was in a season and day of the year auspicious to such influences ; 
the red leaves were just beginning to whisper and fall; the breathing of 
nature was like an universal sigh; the evening clouds were hurrying to the 
west, to float once more in the sunset radiance; and all was still, as the 
decay that wears the marble of the tombs. The pale monuments rose 
around me, telling of the dead, not so much what they were as what they 
ought to have been; but I was Jess moved by all their legends of vanity or 
affection, than by one sinall stone which hardly rose above its bed of green. 
It was the memorial of that child who perished in the infancy and innocence 
of existence ; leaving no more traces of himself among the living than the 
cloud that wanders and melts away in the blue heavens. 

“Tcould not help meditating on the effects of time. At the time when 
the leaves, which I saw falling around me, were opening, this child was in 
the brightness of its rising. Now, it was gathered ‘ dust to dust.’ Then 
it was taken from the living, and the parents refused all comfort both of 
God and man; now, most of those who shed tears for his early departure 
had forgotten where they had laid him ; and the parents themselves treasured 
his memory with far more tenderness than gloom. Had they not the same 
consolations then? Had any visible angel, since, said to them that he was 
not here, but had risen? Was not the sun of righteousness shining as bril- 
liantly then upon the world as now? I felt that time had done what religion 
then could not do: what religion might then have done, had it been intimate 
to the heart. For it is designed to remove the terrors of the grave ; and, 
instead of throwing ourselves open to the accidents and misfortunes of life, 
we should take the consolation God has offered, and bind it to our souls. 
We should not allow ourselves to be entirely passive in the day of trial. 
We should exert all the energy of our nature, touched and quickened by 
religion. If our hearts are strung to the trials of life, like a fine instrument, 
their tones will be inspiring; but give them up to the influences of the 
world, and they are all sadness, like the harp of the winds, on which the 
passing breeze makes what melody it will. 

“ And yet it would seem as if the anguish of sorrow was almost as deep 
as if our religion never had come. The tears flow as fast and freely as they 
did two thousand years ago; but then immortality was like some star which 
shone, unregarded, in the heaven. Now its periods have been measured ; 
its vastness revealed, and it has been made a guide to wanderers on the sea. 
Still, we regard the future with uneasiness and dread; we set our affections 
on perishing things, and are miserable when we lose them. When our 
friends are living and happy, we feel as if they were immortal ; when they 
are gone, we mourn for them as if they were lost for ever. 

“TI saw the book of nature spread open before me, as I stood in this 
of death; and it seemed as if I could read better things on its illuminated 
page. It is a revelation of God, like Christianity. If our Saviour told his 
disciples to gather instruction from the lowly flowers, there must be nee 
thing taught in all the grand and beautiful works of God. J cannot bettere 
that the sun and moon have shone six thousand years merely to enlighten 
the world, or that the planets wheel through their bewildering paths only t 
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gladden the eye with their beauty: these things have a holier purpose ; a 
religious design, We see that not a leaf fades till the purpose of its exist- 
ence is fulfilled ; and then we learn, that the infant cannot perish, though 
in the sight of men it seems to die. ‘ He asked life of thee, and thou gavest 
it him; even length of days for ever and ever.’ All this is more than con- 
firmed by Christianity, and religion hardly acknowledges such a thing as 
death ; for there is no such thing as death to the soul. The change which 
bears the name of death, cannot deprive it of one of its affections or its 
powers ; and if any human spirits are prepared to enter the heavenly man- 


sions, they must be those that have left this world in the day-break of their 


existence, before they have been darkened by calamity or profaned by sin. 
The time which is best for beginning their moral improvement, is the time 
to die, and if we had the power, who would dare withhold them from their 
Father and our Father, from their God and our God? 

“7 left the place with a conviction which I hope will never fail me; a 
conviction, that death is not the momentous change we imagine ; it is neither 
the close of life nor the beginning of immortal existence. The change which 
makes a man religious, should date the time when the ‘ corruptible puts on 
incorruption, and the mortal immortality.” The first heralds of our faith, 
the most intrepid men the world ever saw, regarded death with comparative 
indifference ; they looked upon it, not as a time when they should be altered 
in their destiny, character, or feelings ; it was simply a dissolution of the 
form; a release from the body, whose infirmities had so often weighed down 
the soul. The heaven of the blest begins when they begin to feel the peace 
which religion gives ; death will only place them where the shadows of earth 
shall no longer surround them; they will go in the same path which they 
trod below, or rather in the same direction—for they shall ascend with 
‘wings as eagles,’ and go on rejoicing in their glorious flight through the 
boundless heaven. 

Oh! that we understood this! Then the relations of parents and 
children would be far more endearing and exalted. They who give their 
children life, are to give them immortality. When they teach them to add 
the beauty of holiness to the beauty of childhood and of youth; when they 
impress religion on their souls, by the eloquence of the simple story or the 
music of the plaintive hymn; when they shew them how to gather the 
harvest of peace and happiness, which forms the heaven of the blest, they 
are making them immortal. To them there shall be no more death. The 
grave shall not be an interruption in that never-ending way, in which they 
pass from glory to glory on either side the grave. And they who are taken 
before their promise is unfolded, when their smiles are bright with an intel- 
ligence which only a parent’s eye can read, do not taste of death; they are 
translated like the early friend of God. 

“Let those who are weeping for their children remember this and be 
comforted: That loved one is with him who suffered children to come to 
him when he lived below. It is with the spirits of the just. Had it lived it 
might have been happy; but now there is no uncertainty. It lives where it 
must be happy. The gentle star is not quenched so soon as they imagine. 
They see it no longer, because it is lost in the deeper brightness of the sky.” 
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DR. J. P. SMITH'S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO TITE MESSIATI. 


(Continned from p. 600.) 


{We regret being obliged to mutilate this critique by the omission of 


two dissertations, the one on the supposed testimony of the book of Acts 
to the worship of the Saviour by the first Christians, and the other on the 
use of the Greek Article. The whole series will, however, appear, early in 
next year, as a separate publication, when we intend, by extracting those 
passages, to put our subscribers in possession of the entire argument of the 
writer. Ep.] 


THE fourth part of Dr. Smith’s work, to which we now proceed, is 
devoted to the consideration of ‘the doctrine taught by the Apostles in their 
mspired ministry, concerning the person of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
subjects of the four chapters are, the book of Acts; the testimony of the 
Apostle John ; the testimonies of the Apostles Peter, Jude, and James ; and 
the testimony of the Apostle Paul, 

The anxiety shewn by Dr. S., lest the book of Acts should be expected 
by the reader to contain a body of Christian doctrine, appears to usa 
strong extorted testimony to the impossibility of finding, in this important 
portion of Scripture, any thing like a satisfactory expression of his favourite 
sentiments, though he does not fail afterwards to adduce passages which he 
seems to regard as affording countenance to them. 


“The annunciation of his design, which Luke gives in the preface to his 
(iospel, seems very justly to comprehend both parts of his work : and if 
this be admitted, it will supply us with a sufficient reason why the book 
called ¢he dcts was drawn up in its particular manner and order ; and it will 
prevent our disappointment at not meeting with those statements in either 
history or doctrine, which an incorrect estimate of its intention might lead 
us to expect. Whoever Theophilus, to whom the two books are inscribed, 
was, it is plain that the writer’s design was, not to make him acquainted 
with the fundamental truths of Christianity, for in them he had been already 
instructed ; but to furnish him with a selection of facts relative to the actions, 
discourses, and sufferings of the Lord Jesus, and the diffusion of his religion 
in some particular places, and by some particular persons. Those places 
and persons, it is highly probable, had some connexion with Theophilus 
more than other places or persons would have had: and thus some specialty 
of circumstances was the principle which guided the selection.” + +++ *" 
“* As we are not to regard the book of Acts in the light of a regular history, 
so this view of its design will prevent our expecting from it a body of ner 
tian doctrine. /¢ supposes the reader to be, like Theophilus, already sil 
quainted with the great principles of that doctrine, and it is therefore oul 
pied in giving him the facts which formed the basis of evidence for i 
principles, or which were examples of their diffusion and influence among 
men.”—Script. Test. Vol. III. p. 6. 
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The book of Acts can certainly pretend to no more than being a faithful 
narrative of some interesting and important particulars respecting the first 
preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles and their companions after their 
Lord’s resurrection. Our author’s conjecture, as to the principle on which 
the facts were selected, appears to us arbitrary and fanciful, but it is not 
material to the argument whether it be true or false. Whether chosen 
from amongst others, on account of some peculiar power they possessed, 
from incidental associations, of interesting Theophilus individually, or, as 
seems far more probable, on account of their intrinsic value, and their 
suitableness for convincing men’s minds, and giving them just views of the 
religion of Christ, it seems abundantly certain that the facts and discourses 
recorded by the Evangelist must be sufficient means of making known to 
any body the fundamental truths of Christianity. It is true, Theophilus 
had already acquired some knowledge of the Gospel from other sources, 
but the purpose of the Evangelist was to confirm and establish him in the 
truth, and to give hima record on which he might rely of authoritative 
instructions and remarkable facts, containing the principles and the evidence 
of the religion he had received. No book of Scripture contains any thing 
which can be called ‘a body of Christian doctrine.” 

Our divine religion has been, by the wisdom of God, conveyed to us 
historically: we are to collect its principles and their influences from the 
study of the discourses and actions of our Lord and his chosen followers, 
But that there should be a single narrative of any considerable portion of 
the public ministry of Christ himself, or of his apostles, which should not 
exhibit the leading and essential truths of his religion, seems altogether 
incredible and almost inconceivable, All the evangelists wrote their his- 
tories for the immediate information of those who had already been con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity and instructed in its doctrines, but it was 
necessary to give them an authentic record, and it is not to be for a mo- 
ment supposed that what were esteemed sufficient, though very imperfect, 
memoirs of the words and actions of Christ, could leave untouched any 
peculiar and characteristic doctrines of his religion. ‘The same reasoning 
applies to the book of Acts. It contains only specimens of apostolic in- 
struction, but they are fair and sufficient specimens, and we must expect 
them to put us in possession of the substance of Christian teaching : not 
to re-state all which was adopted from Judaism, and assumed, as known by 
Christian preachers, but to give us the peculiarities of the gospel, and to 
explain the opinions of its promulgators on those points which, from their 
novelty, their extensive influence, or the prevalence of erroneous views, 
they deemed it most important to press upon the attention of their hearers. 
Are the doctrines respecting the person and work of Christ, which now 
assume the name of orthodoxy, to be classed in this number ? If they are, 
let the plain fact that they are not made the subjects of instruction in any 
part of the book of Acts be accounted for; if they are not, then, even 
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supposing them not to be altogether false and unscriptural, why do modern 
divines presume to attach to them an importance which apostles and evan- 
gelists evidently did not attribute to them ? 

It is chiefly in an indirect manner that Dr. S. supposes the book of Acts 
to support his opinions. He has collected its testimony under nine heads. 
Some of his statements excite our extreme surprise, but we are under 
the necessity of confining our remarks at present to one or two points, 
He tells us, first, that the real humanity of Christ is here * stated in the 
clearest terms.”” This, it seems, is perfectly consistent with the reputedly 
Orthodox doctrine. Yet we certainly feel at a loss to understand how some 
of the texts -here quoted are to be reconciled with that doctrine. We 
know it is held that our Lord was truly man as well as truly God, and, 
therefore, we might expect to find him on some occasions called man, but 
what is to be thought when he is said to be “ a man proved to you to be 
from God by miracles, wonders, and signs, which God did by him amongst 
you>”” 4 man from God—not a God-man—proved to be sent from God 
by miracles—which were not his own—were not effected by any part of 
his own nature, but which God (plainly spoken of as a distinct being) did 
through him. ‘To us these words seem absolutely irreconcileable with the 
doctrine of the two natures, as directly opposed to it as if they had been 
designed to contradict it. Of this at least we are certain, that if the most 
perspicuous and appropriate language for designating a human prophet, 
divinely commissioned and attested, were carefully sought out, no words 
could be found fitter for the purpose than those which the Apostle Peter 
has employed in this passage, according to common supposition, with so 
very different a meaning. 

Were it necessary, we might apply a similar argument to other remarx- 
able instances in which our Lord is called a man, but it would be useless 
to go on; for those who do not see the force of the reasoning in the case we 
have been considering, will not be impressed by any thing we might add 
respecting other passages. We hope it is clear to every reader that here 
and elsewhere our argument is drawn not from Christ being called a man, 
but from his being so called wader circumstances, and with explanatwns, 
which appear to us inconsistent with the notion of his having been more 
than man. It is, therefore, no reply on the part of believers in his deity 
to say that they also acknowledge his humanity. They are called upon to 
shew, by suitable and consistent explanation, that we have not good 
grounds for affirming the incompatibility of ihe language used with the 
admission of any other besides a human nature. This is what is required, 
but what we have seen no attempt to accomplish, and firmly believe that 
ho ingenuity can accomplish. 

* * * * + * 

We must, in the next place, take a specimen from the chapter on the 

testimony of the Apostle John. The elaborate dissertation on the intro- 
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duction to the gospel we must not touch, because we cannot now occupy 
the space necessary for doing any thing like justice to the subject. After 
all that has been written upon it, much may probably yet remain to reward 
farther investigation. We acknowledge that there is difficulty, but we 
sincerely think that the difficulty presses harder, on the whole, upon the 
orthodox than the Unitarian methods of interpretation, and we feel no 
doubt as to the general tendency of the passage. 

But we turn at present to our author’s remarks on a text in the Ist 
Epistle of John v. 20 ; «* And we know that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding that we may know him that is true : and 
we are in him that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and eternal life.” On the reference of the demonstrative pronoun this, 
in the last clause, to its nearest possible antecedent, Jesus Christ, a favourite 
argument for his deity is constructed. Our author commences by stating 
that the interpretation of the words “ is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty.” He, however, decides with sufficient confidence in favour of 
orthodoxy. 

We follow, without feeling that we have much ground for hesitation, the 
interpretation usually given by Unitarians, and supported as being the 
most natural and suitable construction by not a few writers of unquestioned 
orthodoxy of sentiments. On the first part we adopt the paraphrase of 
Dr. Bloomfield, who leaves the application of the pronoun in the last clause 
doubtful, but clearly admitting the possibility and propriety of referring it to 
the Father. ‘* We, moreover, assuredly know that the Son of God (the 
Messiah) is come, and hath given us this understanding that we may know 
him that is true (i. e. the true God, and the most acceptable way of obeying 
and worshipping him). And, indeed, we are tx unton with the true God, 
by means of his Son Jesus Christ.”’ As to the remaining clause, since the 
reference of the pronoun to the more remote antecedent is acknowledged 
by all to be allowable when necessary to the sense, and since our blessed 
Lord himself, as recorded by the very apostle who writes this letter, ad- 
dressed his Father as “the ONLY true God,’ consequently, cannot him- 
self be here so called without the most direct contradiction, we hardly need 
seek any better authority for the only construction which frees us from thie 
contradiction. Dr. S. objects to the translation, “ We are in (ev) the true 
God, by or through (éy) bis Son Jesus Christ.” He cannot say it is inad~ 
missible, but he likes the other best, and he thinks it “ harsh to suppose 
that a change” (of the sense of év) ‘* was intended in so close and cone 
tinuous a clause.’”? In truth, it hardly is a change of sense; it 1s a slight 
modification of the same sense required by the connexion, which we 
happen to express in English by a different word. Dr. Bloomfield says, 
“‘ The ey in év r@ vig is by most rendered im, as in the former clause. But 
the best commentators, from Grotius to Rosenmiiller, assign to it the sense 
per (through). And so Tyndal. Certainly this sense 1s more apt : and 
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Benson has shewn from several examples that ¢y may have two significa- 
tions in the same sentence.” 

The expression eternal life is much relied upon as always belonging to 
Jesus Christ. But Christ is spoken of as the communicator and establisher 
of the doctrine of eternal life, not as the original author of the blessing, 
Let Rom. vi. 23, be recollected, eternal life is ‘ the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ ;*” and in Jobn xvii. 3, which the author probably had in his 
mind when he wrote the words we are now examining, eternal life is said 
to consist in knowing the only true God and Jesus Christ whom he had 
sent. What more natural, then, than for the apostle, after glorying in the 
knowledge of the true God obtained through his Son, to exclaim, ‘ This 
is the true God, and eternal life’’-—the Author and Source of that’ eternal 
life, which is made known to us by his Son! It may now be sufficiently 
apparent that the argument for the deity of Christ from this text might as 
well have been abandoned by our author, as it has been by some of the 
most learned and respectable supporters of the doctrine. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Testimonies of the Apostles Peter, Jude, and 
James,” all the most important arguments are derived fiom the rule 
respecting the use of the Greek article, to which public attention was first 
called by Mr. Granville Sharpe, and which has been corrected, explained, 
and illustrated by the late Bishop Middleton. 

* * * * * * 

No doubt, one who thinks we have elsewhere sufficient proof of the deity 
of Christ, may with propriety adopt the proposed translations, but it 1s 
equally certain that one who believes that elsewhere God and Christ are 
always distinguished, may with equal propriety resist them, and conse- 
quently no independent argument in favour of the orthodox doctrine can 
be derived from the passages. 

* * * * * * 

We now come to the testimony of the Apostle Paul. Dr. S. begins 
with a common rhetorical artifice. He calls our attention to all the enmity 
against the Apostle of the Gentiles, which has existed in ancient or in 
modern times, from the opposition of the first Judaizers down to the ‘ mm 
Paul but Jesus’’ of Gamaliel Smith, and, without taking the slightest notice 
of the very obvious circumstances which account for both the one and the 
other—Jewish bigotry in the one case ; horror of the unnatural system of 
Calvinism, commonly reputed to be especially contained in the writings of 
Paul, in the other—by a quiet assumption of the very thing which he ull- 
dertakes to prove, he offers to explain the whole. Paul, according to his 
account, was “the chosen vessel of the Divine Spirit for completing the 
archives of Christian doctrine, by a clear and bold, a copious and uncom~ 
promising testimony, to the Divine person and the redemption of Christ, 
the reign of his grace, and the conformity of its subjects to his holiness. 
Those who cannot, after the most patient investigation, see any thing of the 
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testimony here referred to, but who can readily account for the enmity 
which has existed against the apostle, without at all recurring to it, havea 
double objection to Dr. S.’s statement, as being neither ¢rue, nor even 
apparently required for the explanation of the facts, which are detailed and 
commented upon in a declamatory style, fitted to excite or {pster prejudices, 
and most unlike that of a calm inquirer after truth. A large portion of 
what Dr. S. has been pleased to call the testimony of this apostle * con- 
cerning the Person of the Redeemer and Saviour of men,’’ does not really 
relate to his person at all, but to the blessings of his religion, and, ina 
controversial point of view, can be nothing to our author’s purpose, inas- 
much as it presents no difficulty whatever on the Unitarian scheme ;—thus 
the first article states, that ‘* The Lord Jesus Christ is constantly celebrated, 
either by the ‘mention of him alone, or in conjunction with the Divine 
Father, as the author and bestower of the greatest possible blessings, the 
Supreme good of everlasting possession and enjoyment.’? What is here 
said is in the main true, and is acknowledged and felt to be so as 
much by Unitarians as by any other class of professing Christians. 

Of the blessings of the gospel we cannot think too highly, aud Jesus 
Christ is constantly celebrated as the communicator, in a very proper sense 
of the term, the bestower of these blessings. ‘Taking, indeed, the word 
author strictly as meaning the original source, it cannot be applied to 
Christ ; but every reader surely must observe that not one of the texts 
quoted justifies such an application, whilst the words of the same Apostle 
afford the strongest and clearest evidence against it: “ Christ Jesus, who 
OF Gop is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re= 
demption,” J Cor. i. 30. * Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, wHo hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus,” Eph. i. 3. “ Gop, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together with Christ, (by grace ye are saved,) and hath raised 
us up together and made us to sit in heavenly places in Christ Jesus: that 
in the ages to come HE might shew the exceeding riches of nIs grace, in HIS 
kindness towards us, through Christ Jesus.’” Who will pretend to recon- 
cile these plain and positive declarations with the doctrine that Jesus was 
the author of gospel blessings? Let Dr. S.’s testimonies to “ parity of 
power and influence with the Almighty Father” (which are no more than 
the conjunction of the name of Jesus with that of God in respect to the 
communication of those spiritual blessings which are elsewhere said to be 
given through him) be compared with these, and what doubt can there be 
as to the result? It is, indeed, strange that the following passages could be 
thought to afford proof of parity of power, even if that docirine were not 
excluded by express declarations to the contrary—yet they are all which 
it has been thought expedient to produce ; “ Grace and peace be unto 
you, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ!” Rom, 1. 7. 
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*‘ Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour!” Tit. i. 4. Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and our 
God and Father, (who hath loved us and hath given everlasting consolation 
and good hope by grace,) comfort your hearts and establish you in every 
good word and work !”” 2 Thess. 11. 16,17. All that can be inferred from 
these passages is, that God and Christ are two beings, from both of whom 
something is to be expected respecting the desired gifts. He who believes 
what is elsewhere abundantly declared, knows that from God all blessings 
proceed, and that through Christ the inestimable blessings of the gospel 
were communicated, in the first age at least, by his express intermediation. 
To him, therefore, these passages present no difficulty ; and he wonders at 
those who infer any thing from the distinction between the author and 
communicator of the gift, so often clearly marked, and naturally so little 
subject to doubt, not being repeated every time the blessing is thankfully 
celebrated or earnestly desired. 

We must here notice a most uncandid and unjust reflection on Mr. 
Belsham, introduced in connexion with the article we have been ex- 
amining : 


“* Mr. B.,” says Dr. S., ‘‘ does indeed, (i. e. in his work on the Epistles,) 
as his plan necessarily required, give his interpretation of the passages which 
have been above quoted. He adopts various methods of altering their 
meaning or evading their application.” (This, reader, is said of a man of 
known and tried integrity, respecting a work which professes to expound to 
the best of his judgment the ¢rue meaning of the Apostle, and in which he 
was bound by the most solemn obligations of public duty and of personal 
fidelity to the Master whom he professed to serve, to introduce nothing 
which he did not conscientiously believe would conduce to that object! 
But such accusations are easily nade, and by the majority of Dr. S.’s readers 
will be readily believed, without much inquiry, as to their foundation.) 
«in one place, he (Mr. B) takes into his text a different reading, upon 
evidence which Griesbach did not think amounted to even his lowest degree 
of probability, and which Heinrichs, Knapp, and Vater, have not thought 
worthy of noticing :” viz. as stated in a note Col. iii. 13, “* The Lord freely 
forgave yon,” instead of Christ. 


Now, it is intended here to insinuate that Mr. Belsham made this altera- 
tion to serve a controversial purpose, whereas it is evident that no material 
point is gained by the change, and’ that Mr. B. could not have felt at all 
embarrassed by the reading of the received text. It is declared (Eph. iv. 
32), that “ God, through Christ, hath forgiven us.” Whether, therefore, 
God or Christ, at the suggestion of the context, is named as affording us 
forgiveness, we know what is meant. But Mr. B. exercises his own judg- 
ment freely. He does not profess to follow Griesbach’s text ; he some- 
times (and we regret it, as an incautious and unjustifiable course) even 
adopts conjectures which have recommended themselves to his own mind, 
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In the present instance, he takes up as more suitable in his opinion to the 
context, and as being, to the best of his judgment, most probably what the 
Apostle wrote, a reading which certainly is in the situation which Dr. S. 
describes ; but the inattention of even celebrated critics is no proof that a 
reading deserves neglect. The authorities followed by Mr. Belsham are 
the Alexandrian MS., which in the epistles exhibits pretty purely the Alex- 
andrine recension of the sacred text, the Clermont, Augian, and Boerne- 
rian—all remarkable copies of the Western recension, with one other MS., 
and the Latin versions, Kvpie was then an ancient Western reading, not 
completely excluded from early copies containing the Alexandrine text. 
Griesbach probably thought that it was introduced to avoid something un- 
usual, and that might be offensive in the expression ‘ Christ forgave us ;”? 
and from comparison of the passage with Eph. iv. 32, or in consequence 
of the compound reading, “ the God of Christ,” found in the Armenian 
version, and ‘* God in Christ,”? used by Augustine, in a seeming quotation 
of the words, But is not Mr. Belsham right, as a critic, in judging that 
xesore was more likely to arise as an interpretation of xvas, than the con- 
trary change, which would be to substitute the indefinite for the clear; that 
the compound readings only shew the authors to have been acquainted 
both with ** Lord” interpreted of God, and ‘ Christ,’? and rather create 
a presumption that the word Christ, coming after, had been taken in from 
the margin? To the discussion, however, we attach little importance : 
what zs important, is, that Mr. B. has been wantonly and without even a 
plausible pretence, charged with wilfully corrupting the text of Scripture. 
Yet Dr. S. has expressed himself so well on the duties of candour towards 
opponents, and of maintaining a Christian spirit in controversy, that, sin- 
cerely believing these passages to represent the genuine sentiments and 
feelings of his mind when uninfluenced by peculiar prejudices, we cannot 
but hope that he will, on reflection, regret and be anxious to recall charges 
which are equally injurious and unfounded. 

The 7th article of this chapter relates to the name of Jesus, from which 
we make the following extract : 

“‘ Here a very important passage may be considered, which not only gives 
information on the honour proper to the name of Christ, but comprehends 
a full view .of a subject which has an intimate relation to our inquiry, the 
MeEDIATORIAL KINGDOM of Christ. ‘ Wherefore also God hath highly 
exalted him, and hath bestowed upon him tue NAME which is above every 
name; that in the name of Jesus every knee may bow, of heavenly and 
earthly and infernal beings ; and that every tongue may confess that Jesus 
Christ is the Lord, unto the glory of Goud the Father.’ ... The odfeet or 
thing bestowed, is the transcendant exaltation, the name of dignity and au- 
thority above every created name. ‘This object appears to comprehend 


several important particulars: and the termination of the period of the 


Messiah’s humbled condition .. . : toh i 
Divine Perfections and Majesty to holy intelligences : the NAME which is 


ii, The renewed manifestation of his 
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above every name, iii. The acknowledgment, on the part of the intelligent 
universe, celestial and human, in the present state, and in the state of the 
dead, of his supremacy and authority... . iv. In the respect which this 
exaltation has to the human nature, faculties, and enjoyments of the Mes. 
siah, it probably includes the following as principal circumstances: (1) His 
resurrection from the dead. (2) His being locally translated to. . . heaven 
- . . (3) The possession of the highest perfection, natural and moral, of 
which created existence is susceptible. (4) The especial and unparalleled 
dignity, happiness, and delight, resulting to the human nature, in all its ca- 
pacities and feelings, from its conjunction with the Divine Nature of Christ; 
a union immortal, unique, and intimate, beyong all created capacity to con- 
ceive. v. The possession of a peculiar KINGDOM or REIGN.”—Script. Test. 
Vol. IIL. pp. 250—253. 


Now all this is little better than pure fancy ; and it is a most character- 
istic specimen of that unjustifiable refinement on the words of Scripture, by 
grafting upon them our own thoughts and opinions, for which Dr. 8, is 
remarkable as a commentator. It cannot be needful for us to point out 
how many distinct particulars have nothing at all answering to them in the 
text, but in opposition to such strange perversion, it may be useful for us 
to explain what we take to be the full, real, and simple meaning of the 
Apostle. ‘‘ Wherefore,” i. e. as the reward of his humility and voluntary 
submission to suffering, * also Gop hath highly exalted him, and bestowed 
upon him that name.”* ‘* That at the name of Jesus every knee may 
bow.” Dr. S., like Mr. Belsham, after Secker, translates éy +a évduats ince, 
“‘in the name of Jesus,’ of which version we think Mr. Belsham’s note 
expresses the true sense : “that men should be taught by Jesus the worship 
of the true God:’’ but surely ev, answering to the Hebrew 2, here signifies 
at, and the intention is not literally to require the act specified, the per- 
formance of which in these times is absurd, if not idolatrous, but to express 
the authority of Jesus over his church, by the mention of a usual sign 
among oriental nations, of supreme authority, namely, bending the knee 
as an act of homage on the name being proclaimed. (Vid. Bloomfield, 
Rec. Syn. in loc.) Of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth ;”’ or better with Mr. B., according to the generally-ac- 
knowledged sense, ‘ of those who are in heaven, and upon the earth, and 
under the earth,’’ understood by most modern commentators ‘‘ of angels, 
of men now living, and of departed men ;’” more probably, perhaps, sigui- 
fying ** in whatever state they may hitherto have been with respect to re- 








* To ovoua to, K.T. A. ** that name,” which we here adopt from Griesbach, 
may be the true reading, though supported only by Alexandrine authorities, and, 
perhaps, just the sort of verbal nuicety to have originated in that recension. It Goss 
not, however, alter the sense of the passage, ‘* which is above every name. 
Name here stands for title, dignity, like the corresponding word in Hebrew and 
Latin: examples of the usage are given by Wetstein, Schleusuer, and others. 
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ligious privileges and knowledge.” “ And that every tongue may confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” These last 
words teach plainly enough that whilst Christ was to be honoured and ac- 
knowledged as a Prince and a Saviour, he was not to be thought of as equal 
with God his Father, by whom his dignity was conferred, and whose glory 
was displayed in his elevation. In reading the whole passage, we find it 
so strongly expressing those opinions which we receive as scriptural and 
true—that the exaltation of Christ is derived from the Father’s power, and 
acknowledged to his glory—as to be led to inquire with some curiosity how 
it could happen to be quoted in support of opposite doctrines, and the re- 
sult of our reflection on the subject leads us to notice a very common fa'~ 
lacy which we must attribute to Dr. 8S. He never appears to us to make it 
his consideration, whether a text necessarily implies or directly teaches a 
certain doctrine; but, supposing the truth of the doctrine, how it will 
apply to the text. He sets out with a general conviction that his views 
are scriptural, and then applies as certain truths to the interpretation of each 
passage what he supposes that he has found in a number of others, though 
when distinct assertions are required, he is unable to produce them. His 
general convictions, which may not—for he is, like all men, liable to preju- 
dice—have been originally derived from the study of the Scriptures, but 
from education and the influences of those around him, constitute the 
chief reason for the application he makes of each text, and suggest those 
strained and fanciful philological criticisms, and those developments of the 
supposed sense of a passage in which so many matters are introduced, un- 
connected with the words, that we wonder whence they were obtained, or 
why they were placed where they stand rather than any where else, which 
characterize his work. On the contrary, the true method of scriptuial in- 
vestigation appears to be, as we read the successive portions of the Sacred 
Volume, to observe what each book and each remarkable passage teaches, 
considered in itself alone, or with reference only to other plainer uses of 
the same phraseology, or expressions of the same thoughts, and having 
thus arrived at a general conclusion, to interpret the ambiguous or difficult 
passages in conformity with those which are liable to no misapprehension. 
Had Dr. S, pursued this method, he would hardly, we presume to think, 
either have thought so much to be derived from many passages he has 
quoted, or, in what professes to be a collection of all the testimonies of 
Scripture respecting the person of Christ, have omitted so many of those 
which are most intelligible and most decisive. aes 
Conscious as we are of having already exceeded the limits which con- 
venience would prescribe for this paper, we must say a few words on Dr. 
S.’s mode of treating that celebrated text, considered as Mo principal 
passage in Paul’s Epistles which treats on the Deity of Christ,” * and which 





* Michaclis, Anmerkungen, apud Smith, Script. Test, Vol. Il. p. 377, 
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certainly appears to be valued in proportion to the rarity of such a sup- 
posed testimony by all the defenders of the doctrine. Dr. S. has taken due 
pains to guard against the supposition of the word God not being genuine, 
as well as against the conjectural emendation of Slichtingius and Taylor, 
which we lament to see adopted by Mr. Belsham, of dy é instead of é dy. 
Thus far he has our entire concurrence, as well as that, we suppose, of 
nearly the whole body of Unitarians in the present day. The question is, 
whether the words in the text, as they now stand, clearly and unambiguously 
express or teach the doctrine of the deity of Christ. The Unitarians con- 
tend that the words may indeed be so explained without grammatical im- 
propriety, but that they may as well be explained differently, and that no 
early Christian could have thought of so taking them as to make them ex- 
press this doctrine. It is, and 2¢ must be to serve their purpose, insisted on 
the other side that the words will properly admit of no other construction 
than that which makes them expressive of the doctrine. We shall spend 
no time in considering the plan adopted by Mr. Locke, of placing the point 
after caytwy, because, though he may have shewn his accustomed sagacity 
in discovering the Apostle’s general meaning in the passage, it is now 
pretty well agreed that the construction he supposes would not be a good 
one; and the other being esteemed most plausible by our adversaries, we 
may, with perfect fairness, confine our attention to it. 

We translate the words then—** Whose are the fathers, and of whom is 
Christ, as it respects the flesh,” i. e. as to his descent. God who is over 
all be blessed for ever. Amen.’ To this it is objected by Dr. S., first, 
that ‘*it is an evasion to serve a purpose ; for every Greck scholar must 
admit that the fair and just construction of the sentence is that which is 
generally received.” We admit nothing of the kind. Many of those 
whose opinion we adopt are usually esteemed Greek scholars, and Wet- 
stein’s quotations seem to prove, beyond contradiction, that in the earliest 
times our construction was generally followed. ‘That the Fathers after- 
wards, with the growing corruption of the Church, came to patronise the 
construction now generally received, is nothing to the purpose, since we do 
not deny it to be grammatically good, nor do we doubt the disposition of 
those Fathers to find or make evidence for the deity of Christ ; but the 
numerous testimonies against Christ having ever been called in scripture 
“God over all,’’ shew how the words were understood by those whose au- 
thority is most valuable. Secondly, it is objected that our construction “ is 
contrary to grammatical propriety, for é @y must refer to the foregoing noun 
as the subject, while that which follows is the predicate ; except in cases in 
which there is no preceding nominative, but the article contains the predi- 
cate and becomes in effect a pronoun. To render the construction tenable, 
the form of the sentence must have been considerably different ;”” either, it 
is added in a note, ‘O ds eos & dy ex) advrwy eddroyytds els Tog aldvas or 
EvAvyytds 6 Oeos 6 dy ext maytwy, sks rove aidvac, whereas the present words 
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are ‘O dy ent mavray @eog evroyntds eis tovs alavas, It is supposed, then, that 
another article is required, that @eo¢ ought to be be placed before § ’m 
ndyrey, and that the 6 dy coming as it does first, must necessarily refer to 
the nominative in the preceding clause ; and, lastly, that egaoyyr5 ought, on 
our supposition, to come first in the sentence. ‘fo prove that another 
article is not required, (which indeed Dr. Middleton does not contend for, 
only suggesting as the more probable expression of the sense we contend 
for, evroyntds 6 dy én) rdvrwy Osos ele tous aiSvas,) we quote from Philo, p- 
360, Ed. 1640, (apud Middleton,) ov mo¢ aAnbeay dyros Ocov* Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. Cap. xxxii. 4 mavroxparwo Oo ‘The first is a case precisely in 
point ; and in the second, xayroxparwp is equivalent with gy én rdévrev. No 
doubt ¢f Geo; had been placed first, it would have had a separate article, and 
the clause would have resembled, for instance, that of the Epistle of Barna- 
bas, ‘O @eos 6 mayros tov xoruov nupevav, dwn suiv, x. c. A.3 but there is no 
ground whatever for asserting that such an arrangement is necessary to give 
the sense, or would be on any account preferable in the present instance, 
Again, that é @y must refer to a nominative in the preceding sentence, 
whenever there is one, is altogether an arbitrary assertion, and a rule made 
for the occasion. When it is at the beginning of a sentence, it refers of 
course to a nominative following, of which there are many examples in the 
New Testament. ‘The question is whether, in the example before us, it 
does begin a sentence or not, which would in general be very easily de- 
termined by the connexion, as we think that it may be in this instance. 


Lastly, before it is asserted that evaoyyr)s must stand first for the proper ex- 


pression of what we take to be the sense of the passage, let it be considered 
that there is one clear example in the LXX., Ps. Ixviii. 19, (which Dr. S. 
vainly endeavours to set aside by an unfounded attack on the text,) of 
ebAoyytds Coming last in a doxology, and that in all the instances in the Old 
Testament there is but one in which és roy aidva is appended to edroyyrds, 
and there only 6 @ess comes between them, On the other hand, in the 
New Testament, the words edacyntds els revs aldvas occur three times, always 
immediately following one another ; and if they had been here separated, it 
must have been not by one, but several words, which would have been a 
harsh construction ; there appears, therefore, to be a sufficient reason for 
the somewhat unusual position of evdeyytbs On our construction, and it can- 
not be affirmed that it violates any rule. Middleton, indeed, puts the ob- 
jection to it very modestly ; but Dr. S., in copying him, has not thought it 
necessary to observe the same caution. We would add here, that 4 én 
ndyrwy being a recognized title of the “ Supreme God,” expressly appro- 
priated by the early Christian writers to the Father, the grammatical am- 
biguity would cause no doubt in any mind as to the true sense, until after 
the structure of modern orthodoxy had been nearly completed by a corrupt 
age. Mr. Yates justly appeals to the remarkable imitation of the passage, 
by Clem, Rom. ad Cor. Cap. xxxii., where even the words “ from him, 
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Jesus,” are found, but where the doxology is omitted as having no connex- 
ion with the other part, as decisive proof how the text was understood in a 
very early age, since it is hardly conceivable that Clement should not have 
added the final clause, or something to the same purpose, if he had thought 
it applicable to Christ. 

But farther, and finally, Dr. S. ‘conceives that there is reason in the ob- 
servation that the clause, as tt respects the flesh, is one part of an antithesis, 
the other member of which is to be sought in the sequel of the paragraph.” 
There is truly a sort of antithesis, but the other member is here, as in ver. 3 
of the same chapter, to be sought in the Apostle’s mind, and in the minds of 
his readers. He speaks of ** his kinsmen according to the flesh” in contrast 
with his spiritual relationship to all Christians. He describes the Lord Jesus 
as descended from the Israelites, ‘ according to the flesh,”’ in contrast with 
his appointment to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit 
of holiness, or holy spirit. See Rom. 1. 3, 4, and the Monthly Repos. New 
Series, Vol. 1V. pp. 661—664. 

We are now obliged to bring this critique to a conclusion. It is our hope 
that our remarks are calculated to assist the honest inquirer in justly esti- 
mating a work which is esteemed one of the bulwarks of orthodoxy. Dr.S, 
himself we regard with respect, both on account of the Jearning and ability 
he has displayed, and of the spirit which he often manifests. For all, and 
it is not a little, which he has said kindly, liberally, and as became a Chris- 
tian, of our body and our supposed errors, we sincerely thank him ; and if, 

when we have met with uncandid reflections, with unfounded and injurious 
accusations, we have presumed to hold the language of rebuke, we have 
done so not in anger against hin, but in justice to our fellow-believers and 
our friends, in defence of what we are fully convinced is Christian truth and 
the grand means for the promotion of human happiness, which we hope 
will appear to him and to others a sufficient apology. 


(meaning Jacob,) as concerning the flesh, (+2 xara cdéoxa,) came the Lord 
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CHANGES take their character as much from the persons by whom they 
are made as from the principles by which they are sanctioned. If effected 
by the many, they will in general be constructed with so liberal a hand, 
and so wise a mind, as to benefit the many; if by the few, the prejudices, 
the interests, of the few will be consulted so as to restrict their extent, their 
value, their usefulness, and therein abridge their duration. The truth of 
this position is strikingly exemplified in the change which religious esta- 
blishments underwent in the two kingdoms of England and Scotland at the 
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time of what is termed the Reformation. In Scotland the people took the 
work of reforiiation into their own hands; and they did the work in so 
masterly and effectual a manner, that it has withstood all the corrupting 
and, by turns, violent influence of its neighbour in this country, and re- 
mains to the present day an efficient instrument of moral and spiritual good 
to thousands. In England, the monarch and his courtiers assumed, to such, 
the unusual character of Reformers, and consistently with the ordinary views 
of persons of a rank so elevated, they made the Jeast possible change that 
was compatible with the renunciation of papal authority. They did not 
wish to correct abuses, so much as to augment their own power and wealth, 
They cared less for the flock than the fleece. The Reformation was in con- 
sequence merely begun in this country at the time when it was asserted on 
authority to be terminated. Not a department of the Established Church 
was there but was fraught with abuses that needed an unsparing and speedy 
cleansing. A few of the grossest corruptions of Catholicism, which affected 
the coveted supremacy of the king, were removed, while hundreds of others 
pervading and, to a great extent, vitiating every branch of the ecclesiastical 
tree, were permitted to flourish in foul luxuriance ; and others, rank shoots 
of Protestant growth, were ingrafted as if to compensate for what had been 
uprooted. The nation tolerated existing abuses in the hope of seeing them 
gradually removed. But year after year has that hope been deferred, till 
now it is sick at heart, and prepared to use the language ‘* Set thy house in 
order,” for unless thou change “thou shalt die and not live.’”’ Various 
pretexts for delaying the needed reformation, some with more, others less 
reason, the nation heard adduced. England was the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism in the days when the Pope had not yet renounced the dream of uni- 
versal supremacy, and was prepared to employ any weapons to reinstate 
himself in this island in his former authority. How improper, it was urged, 
to enter on domestic changes when the collected force of the nation was 
needed to withstand external enemies! The excuse was heard and allowed. 
The time of peril passed away, and the nation expected it to be succeeded 
by the time of reformation. But new pleas were found to authorize delay. 
True, corruptions did exist—but the efficiency of the Church was not 
affected by them ; and how foolish, how impious to peril actual good in 
the quest of theoretical perfection! The excuse was heard and allowed, till 
the lapse of years brought proofs upon proofs in number and cogency over-~ 
whelming, that the alleged efficiency was but a dream, and that the scanda- 
lous corruptions which were known to exist, were found by experience 
not merely to have marred the form, but vitiated the frame of the Church in 
all its workings. 

Feeling the imperative call for reformation too strong to be resisted 
openly any longer, the heads of the Church devised a pretext to elude what 
they could not combat. Surely, they exclaimed, you would not have the 
ark of God touched by unhallowed hands. Leave the work with us and we 
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will correct abuses so as to secure at once the welfare of the Church and the 
~ welfare of the People. The subterfuge was heard, misunderstood, allowed, 
The heads of the Church proceeded slowly in the promised reformation. 
Their tardiness was kindly overlooked, if not excused, on the ground of its 
being the effect of a pious and filial regard to existing institutions. Some- 
thing was, however, done, and that something has exhausted the patience of 
the nation ; for when it was found that in some cases the changes made 
doubled existing corruptions, introduced new abuses equal if not greater 
than those removed, and in no case went to the root of the evil, but were 
mere palliatives of the disorder, and devised, not to rectify, but to purchase, 
by the least possible sacrifice, the postponement of the dreaded day of re- 
formation ; that those who were by profession the ministers of purity, were 
in practice the sturdy upholders of civil as well as ecclesiastical abuses, 
cleaving, with genuine priest-like tenacity, to every form of corruption ; the 
more earnestly, the fouler the corruption; and withstanding, not individu- 
ally, but collectedly — not dubiously, but avowedly ; withstanding that 
measure and that government which a united nation regarded as their last 
anchor in the storm; then the whole nation, with its eyes at length un- 
sealed, and its anger justly roused, gave utterance, by the tongue of a re- 
spected and truly noble advocate of its rights, to its outraged feelings, and 
warned our ecclesiastical corruptionists to set their house in order, with the 
manifest implication of the context, that unless they changed, not in pretext, 
but in reality, they should die and not live. 

To justify this warning, the Nation may be supposed to arraign the Church 
on the ground of its intellectual and moral inefficiency. 

I have, it might say, given thee riches in abundance. I have appro- 
priated to the supply of thy wants the tenth part of the annual produce of 
my lands. I have permitted thy coffers to be filled with the donations 
and bequests of many of my pious and charitable children. I have built 
thee houses throughout the land, and separated thereunto much of the fatness 
of the soil. I have multiplied for thee princely palaces and splendid halls. 
The means of knowledge I have lavished on thee. Thy sons I have de- 
lighted to honour. I have raised them from mediocrity and indigence to 
rank with princes, and I have allowed them to share in the legislation by 
which I have been governed, and my destiny and happiness determined. 
My favours demand a suitable return. I have given that I might receive. I 
have put out my substance to usury, that when I came and reckoned with 
my servant I might receive mine own with an increase of good. But the 
account thou hast to render of thy stewardship I cannot but condemn. I 
say nothing of the unequal distribution thou hast made of the wealth with 
which I entrusted thee—how thou hast allowed the worthless and the idle 
to live in princely opulence, and kept the worthy and the industrious 
on the edge of starvation. I pass over the utter inefficiency of thy mul- 
tiform and vaunted discipline, infringed with impunity by every one 
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that to the will umites the power of defying thy useless array of well- 
paid officials. I will not insist on the firm conviction I have that thou 
desecratest thy spiritual by the assumption of legislative functions, that 
thou makest thy spiritual influence contribute to thy civil aggrandise- 
ment, and thy political subserviency tributary to thy worldly affluence. 
I merely express my wonder that thou canst have allowed ages to elapse 
without such improvements in thy forms of worship as might adapt them 
to improved states of mind, improved usages of society, and convert them 
from a dead letter into a living reality, These things T know and deplore, 
but [ pass them by to ask, how far in the great bearings of thy influence 
thou hast contributed to the intellectual and spiritual good of my children ? 
Small defects I could tolerate. The vice of thy connexion with the civil 
power I could endure yet for a season; but I have a right to expect that in 
return for all the good things I have poured into thy lap, thou shouldest 
have instructed the mind and informed the heart of the great bulk of the 
people. What hast thou done? Let us first attend to intellectual educa- 
tion. Hast thou been its promoter and friend in proportion to thy distin- 
guished station and multitudinous opportunities? Experience answers 
unhesitatingly and loudly, No. The young of the labouring classes thou 
art now instructing in considerable numbers, but not—the fact is known— 
not in consequence of thy own good will; rather because compelled by the 
irresistible impulse of public opinion, and in the sordid fear lest, in allowing 
others to have the education of the youthful poor, thou shouldest undermine 
thy foundations and fall prematurely. The marks of compulsion in this 
work are visible to every eye. What plan jor the education of the many 
didst thou originate? Bell was but the antagonist of Lancaster, and set 
forward mainly with the design of preventing the catholic plans of Lancas- 
ter from diffusing that catholic spirit before which a Church that is emi- 
nently sectarian could not stand. What would have been the actual state 
of popular education if left to thee ? Which of thy prelates led the way in 
the education of the youthful poor? The work, if any, is eminently Chris- 
tian. There stand thy professed models, Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
themselves poor, teaching the poor, and the poor hearing them gladly. 
The work is eminently Protestant, ‘Thou hast reproached the Catholics 
with having the key of knowledge, yet entering not themselves, and hinder- 
ing those who desired to enter. If the right and exercise of individual 
judgment, and the sufficiency of the Scriptures, are the bases of thy seces- 
sion from the papacy, surely it is thy duty to take care that all are able to 
read the Bible and judge for themselves. Yet, how much soever the work 
is in unison with the great principles of Christianity and Protestantism, 
thou hast not been found the leader of the blind, thou wert not the first to 
unseal the pages of the Bible to the many. True it is, that when first thou 
didst separate from the Church of Rome, thou didst encourage the reading 
of the Scriptures; but no sooner was thy power established by this means, 
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and thou wert firmly seated in the chair of the lost papal authority, than 
thou fellest into the very errors which thou hadst before condemned, and by 
which thou justifiedst thy schism. ‘Thou hadst the key of knowledge ; 
thou didst keep its temple closed, and the bulk of my people throughout the 
kingdom in gross and entire ignorance. Years passed on and found and 
left them in the same unchristian condition, till at last the benevolence of 
individuals undertook a work which required the collected energies of the 
whole of the enlightened part of the kingdom. And then what a_ painful 
sight was exhibited! It was thou by thy chief men and dignitaries, by the 
very persons who were living in luxury on national property, and who by 
the good they had were bound to seek the nation’s good—it was thou that 
wast seen foremost in the ranks of the enemies of general education, fig!it- 
ing as courageously as if the cause were as good as it was disgraceful; and 
by thy voice, thy example, and thy extensive, various, and powerful influ- 
ence, haling on others to oppose—what? The corruptions of thy own 
body ?—the corruptions of the great ?—the vices of the many? No; not 
corruption of any kind, but the means of purity ; opposing, not ignorance, 
but enlightenment ; not sin, but the great and prolific parent of virtue and 
peace—opposing education. The sturdiest opposition which the Sunday- 
school had to encounter was made by those who have so recently placed them- 
selves in hostility to the wishes and the welfare of the people—was made by 
the Bishops. Borne down, however, afier a long struggle in the cause of 
ignorance—borne down by the united and indignant voice of the intelligent, 
they at length yielded to a necessity which they found too strong to be re- 
sisted, and began to modify and restrict what they could not prevent. 
They broached the idea that a little knowledge was a dangerous thing— 
unless directed by the influence of religious principles, by which, as the 
fact shewed, was meant, unless counteracted by prejudice, antiquated mys- 
teries, and narrowness of heart. But as a little knowledge was dan- 
gerous, so much knowledge was actually injurious, because it unfitted men 
for the laborious duties of their station, and would remove from the camp 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water. And thus they limited the 
mental food imparted to the young, and vitiated the small portion that they 
permitted to be given. Instead of men, they made their pupils children in 
understanding ; instead of Englishmen, they made them churchmen; instead 
of Christians, they made them. Calvinists and Trinitarians. The people 
needed the bread of life—they received husks which swine doeat. All 
their faculties required cultivation and expansion, and their teachers just 
opened the mind, while the leart was narrowed and the spirit oppressed by 
prejudice and sectarianism and articles of faith, And down to the present 
day the system continues, and not a school can you enter but the man of an 
enlightened mind would be led to imagine that the object was to impart the 
least possible amount of knowledge. What is taught by the Church to the 
youthful poor? Enough of servility, enough of sectarianism, enough of the 
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thorns and briars of controverted theology—but little of the pure gospel, 
little of any thing—of man’s history or God’s works—little but the merest 
rudiments of knowledge, little that can expand the mind, form the heart, 
guide the conduct, raise and hallow the spirit. And yet, if the people are 
not grateful for what they never received, the dignitaries of the Church are 
the first to raise the voice of condemnation. If vice break out as a natural 
consequence of their own neglect, See, they exclaim, the effect of the 
much vaunted education of the many! If, led by the native strength of 
their understandings, the people learn what are their rights, and, having 
learnt them, feel and give effect to a sense of duty, and in that effort assail 
inveterate and foul corruption, and demand long-withheld but imprescriptible 
rights, See, they subjoin, the revolutionizing tendency of popular instruc- 
tion—it threatens to level all that is venerable ; when they should have said, 
all that is corrupt. And if, by reason of the ignorance in which their pro- 
fessed teachers left them, the people, in the assertion of their rights, commit 
mistakes, cr are hurried to excess; Behold, they add, behold the conse- 
quences of popular education, and the verification of our predictions. Thus 
from their own wrong they draw a justification of themselves, and an im- 
peachment of the people. They cause an evil, and throw the blame on the 
injured, They withhold good and denounce the bad which they thus 
occasion. They keep back knowledge, and ascribe the consequent evils to 
popular education. 

If the people are ungrateful, give them more knowledge, and under a 
change of circumstances their feelings will change. How can gratitude 
arise in the mind of him who, as soon as he is able to judge for himself, 
feels that he has been deluded with the shadow instead of enriched by the 
substance ?>—who, if ever he is to be a man in understanding, has to unlearn 
much that is useless and detrimental, and to acquire for himself most of 
what is good and valuable to him, whether as an individual, a citizen, or a 
Christian ? 

If the people are mistaken, give them more knowledge, and cure their 
ignorance. If they are disobedient, remove the corruptions which cause, 
if not sanction, their opposition to the powers that be. If they are turbu- 
lent, take them from under the influence of demagogues, by that instruction 
which teaches them in the pursuit of their true interests to be peaceful as 
well as firm, and calm as well as determined. 

~ But what has been done for the enlightenment of the adult population ? 
Little advanced beyond their ignorance when, as boys, they left the school, 
have they been instructed since in their rights, duties, obligations, and inte- 
rests? Now, thy hierarchy is the richest in the world. If leisure were needed, 
if funds were needed, to give effect to plans for the enlightenment of the many, 
leisure and funds they have in the most plentiful abundance. Is learging 
required for so desirable an end? Whose learning more vaunted than 
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thine? If benevolence and piety, much of both has been heard by the 
hearing of the ear. Yet where is the series of publications issued by thy 
prelates for the instruction of the many ? Such exist, but they come not 
from the university nor the cathedral. And over these thy sectarian spirit 
has breathed a baneful influence. Carefully do they exclude the topics 
which have an immediate bearing on the duties of actual life, because 
religion and politics have been filled with the narrow spirit of a Church 
which felt that the unprejudiced pursuit of knowledge would dissever its 
connexion with the State, and destroy the errors which were blended with 
the essence of its constitution. Yet thou complainest of the ignorance of 
the people, and of the excesses to which that tgnorance leads. Thou seest 
them vicious, and drawest from the sight a justification of the contempt 
which it excites in thy breast. Rather should every token of ignorance 
and vice smite thee with self-reproach. If they prevail, what hast thou done 
to prevent their growth? If the people are ignorant, it is thy work ; if 
they are vicious, it is because they are ignorant. Unpardonable is the neg- 
lect of which thou hast been guilty. It was thy duty to impart information, 
to avert vice and misery. Thy profession declares thy duty—thy leisure, 
thy education, thy temporal ease, each declare thy duty. Christianity and 
the accountability of each of thy sons, called on thee to act the part of the 
good Samaritan, and thou hast, instead, been the Priest and the Levite. 
True is it that many of the people have risen to conditions of wide useful- 
ness, ample honour and affluence. Yes, they have done incomparably 
more for their own class, for the bulk of the nation, that is, than thou with 
ali the retinue and splendour of thy hierarchy. ~But their good they have 
themselves fabricated without thy aid, in spite of thy neglect and opposition, 
and by the sole force of their own virtue. The people have been their own 
teachers and their own friends in most of the real good they have been able 
to acquire. Where then is thy utility ? What else hast thou been but a 
check to education? For what do I allow thee to appropriate annually to 
thyself millions of money which might reward the industrious, assuage the 
evils of penury, give a new impulse to the productive powers of the nation, 
originate institutions for the universal instruction of the people—for what ? 
Certainly not for thy merits in furthering popular instruction. 

Nor is thy merit greater in the higher branches of education. In how 
many cases is the receipt of the rich endowments of thy universities the 
only labour they perform, who, because by their office they are required 
to know and teach, are emphatically called Professors. And while the 
munificence of former ages is turned away from its proper object, in aiding 
the acquisition of knowledge, to enrich and effeminate a favoured few, all 
the real knowledge that is to be acquired in thy colleges must be paid for 
out of the students’ own resources. The highest honours of these universt- 
ties, designed as they were for the furtherance of knowledge, are found to 
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repress all mental industry beyond what was necessary to secure the co- 
veted emolument. And in the circle of what they teach, how much that is 
antiquated, how much that is useless, how much that is injurious is found, 
and how much of what would be of the greatest service in cultivating the 
mind, expanding the heart, fitting for the intercourses of actual life—how 
much that would conduce to render their students the benefactors of their 
country and their kind, is altogether omitted! And, transmitting their bane- 
ful influences from themselves to the institutions which are preparatory for 
their discipline, and thence to most of the schools throughout the country, 
thy universities retard the progress of the human mind by narrowing the 
range of subjects to which youth are admitted, keeping them almost exclu- 
sively to a few books in one or two dead languages, and filling their minds 
with images, and their bosoms with attachments, altogether at variance with 
the pure, lofty, and benign spirit of Christianity. Thus does it happen 
that the universities, which ought to be the light and the glory of the coun- 
try, are wrapped in the darkness of a barbarous age, stand not as beacons 
bearing the torch before advancing civilization, but as monuments of the 
antique, the obsolete, the disallowed, the effete ; that their sons, as far as 
they truly reflect the likeness of their parents, are in liberality of thought 
and action, in power and information of mind, a century in arrear of the 
other parts of the educated community ; that education in our schools, whe- 
ther the books read be regarded, or the plans pursued, or the discipline en- 
forced, is on almost every point at variance with the dictates of a sound 
philosophy and the principles of human nature. How humiliating is this 
picture when contrasted with that which Germany presents! There, in the 
bosom of the church learning flourishes, education is studied as a science 
and promulgated as a blessing ; there, a perennial stream of knowledge is 
fed by the united exertions of Christian ministers, not rich enough to be- 
come either indifferent or idle, and more imbued with the spirit of their 
office than the spirit of the world. What puny creatures do our scholars 
appear by the side of these giants ! How worthless are our elementary books 
when compared with theirs ; and what a reflection on our opulent Establish- 
ment, that nearly all the good we have in works for education is borrowed 


from them! Now, then, canst thou or wilt thou do thy duty ? and if not, 


wilt thou or canst thou retain thy too ample wages ? 
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ON’ THE RECEIPT OF PUBLIC MONEY BY DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


(A Letter from the Rev. J. Martineau to the Presbyterian Congregation in Eustace 
Strect, Dublin. ) 


A copy of the following document having reached us, although not from 
the author, we cannot withhold it from the public, to whom, as a public do- 
cument, it rightfully belongs. It will be read with lively interest, and may 
probably lead to discussions of no small importance. The immediate re- 
sult has been, we are sorry to hear, the termination of the Rev. James 
Martineau’s engagement with the respectable congregation to which his 
services, while assistant minister to their lately deceased pastor, the Rev, P. 
Taylor, have been so acceptable. Other results may be anticipated. A 
question is raised which will not easily be laid to rest. Will the Dissenting 
ministers of Ireland, and of England too, continue to receive money, what- 
ever the amount, from the public purse ? How does the practice accord 
with their generally avowed principle, that the civil magistrate ought not to 
interfere in religious concerns? It is high time for them to think of this 
incongruity. And if not their own consistency, yet the state of the country, 
should demand for it their serious attention. The sums voted to Dissenting 
ministers by Parliament may be called trifling, but nothing ts trifling which 
involves a great principle. Nor is a grant of upwards of twenty thousand 
pounds per annum altogether an insignificant item, even in the accounts of 
the British empire. The English Regium Donum, as it continues to 
be commonly called, notwithstanding it has long been a Parliamentary 
grant, is about one-fifth of this amount. It is distributed amongst poor 
preachers by an individual, or individuals, selected for that purpose by the 
Government of the day. The other four-fifths, which are a distinct grant, 
go to the Presbyterians of Ireland. They constitute a portion of the salaries 
of the ministers of that body. Either the ministers individually, or the 
moderators of the Synod to which they belong, are thus brought into direct 
communication with the Irish Government. In fact, Presbyterianism in 
Ireland is a modified establishment. The Remonstrants of Ulster have just 
obtained the privilege of receiving their portion through the hands of their 
own Moderator. This concession was just and liberal on the part of the 
Government. We record the fact with pleasure. But we record with 
much greater pleasure Mr. Martineau’s renunciation of the grant altogether. 
The dignified modesty of his letter accords well with its manly and Chris- 
tian principle. We say no more at present, anticipating that such a sub- 
ject as this must come into speedy discussion. Mr. Martineau’s letter was 
sent to the congregation about the end of October; and his resignation 
accepted by them on Sunday, Nov. 13th. 


My RESPECTED AND BELOVED FELLOW-CHRISTIANS, 
While the decease of your late truly venerable pastor has occasioned to 
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almost all of us a feeling of personal bereavement, to me it has brought an 
additional anxiety. This anxiety I would willingly confine to myself, had 
I a conscientious option : but it is clearly my duty to lay it freely and im- 
mediately before you. The office of Assistant of Mr. Taylor I am now 
called upon to exchange for that of Successor. This change in no respect 
alters the relation to you which, with great happiness to myself, I have sus- 
tained for the last three years, But, Ly calling upon me to receive an 
annual portion of the Royal Bounty, it places me in a new-relation to the 
State, which seems to me seriously objectionable, and which, after long 
and earnest deliberation, I find it impossible to hold. I sincerely regret 
that this decision, on the one hand, must occasion some inconvenience to 
you, my fellow-christians, and, on the other, places me in a position of 
singularity with respect to my brethren in the ministry in which I feel no 
desire to stand. But you would not wish me, for the sake of saving you 
from a troublesome deliberation, to sacrifice what I must believe to be a 
great principle of duty; nor are there any of my brethren who would either 
silence my opinion because it differs from their own, or prevent my acting, 
like themselves and all honest men, in conformity with my own convic~ 
tions. Strong, however, as my confidence is that you will put no unkind 
misconstruction on my conduct, you are entitled to know my reasons for 
departing from the practice of my brethren. They are briefly as follows : 
1. The Royal Bounty is a religious monopoly. It is an exclusive ap- 
propriation of a fund which ought to be general. For the contributions 
which a nation raises for the state, it has a right to expect an equivalent, in 
the various blessings of good government: they are the price paid for these 
blessings ; and every portion of the amount should be returned to those 
who pay it in some corresponding advantage. The governors are the act- 
ing trustees of the governed : and when they administer the fund at their 
disposal for the sole benefit and according to the peculiar views of a small 
portion of the community, they are, I think, clearly chargeable with a vio- 
lation of trust, and with a fraud upon the remaining portion of society. 
Now, I cannot but think that the Royal Bounty exemplifies this misappro- 
priation. The nation at large contributes ; Presbyterians alone receive. 
The member of the Society of Friends, the Freethinking Christian, the 
Unbeliever, the Jew, are compelled to support a separate ministry which 
they agree in conscientiously disapproving : and, of the remaining contri- 
butors, an immense majority totally dissent from the form of Christianity 
which the sum is levied to sustain. If the question were proposed to those 
from whose property this fund is raised, whether they would or would not 
subscribe its amount to the Presbyterian Church, there is no doubt that the 
grant would be withheld ; so that it is not a free-will offering, but an ex- 
action from reluctant consciences, depending for its continuance entirely on 
the irresponsibility of the public trustees, There is not one of us, my 
friends, that would not feel ita hardship to be compelled to support the 
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Roman Catholic Church. Surely, then, we violate the Christian rule of 
doing as we would be done by, so long as we sanction a similar hardship 
inflicted upon them. For this reason, then, I think the system unjust. 
And though the government may be the authors, yet, by receiving the 
Royal Bounty, I should feel myself an abetter of the injustice. 

2. The Royal Bounty seems to me to expose our office to all the objec- 
tions of asinecure. Not, indeed, that we have no labour. On the other 
hand, few, perhaps, have any conception how depressing are the anxieties, 
how overpowering the responsibilities, how intense the mental and moral 
effort which our duties entail. But then the labour is given to one party, 
our congregation, while this remuneration comes from another, the state. 
We sustain a twofold relation ; to our people, and to the government. For 
our people we work ; for the government we do not. Relatively to our 
people, then, our office is no sinecure ; relatively to the state, it is. Though 
it may be true that we are not useless citizens, and that we may not unfa- 
vourably influence the welfare of the community, yet this does not entitle 
us to remuneration from the public fund. To give any one a claim on that 
fund, it is not enough that he be a useful member of society ; but he must 
be the servant of the state, and devote his time to some specific office con- 
nected with the administration of government. But in that direction we 
have no official duties. In short, my friends, either we are officers of the 
state, or we are not. If we are, then are we a state-priesthood, acknow- 
ledging our religion to be matter of government selection : a secularization 
of our spiritual faith to which I cannot persuade myself to be a party. If 
we are not, then have we a remuneration without duty performed to the 
remunerators, and are holders of sinecures. 

3. All remuneration of a clergy by the state seems to me to check the 
circulation, and impede the progress, of religious opinion. ‘To the genuine 
operation of religion upon the intellectual and moral condition of mankind, 
the most unlimited liberty of thought and expression seems to be essential : 
and every influence which creates profession without belief, or an interested 
preference of some doctrines and dislike of others, is to be deprecated, as 
tending to cut off religion from its immediate contact with the mind and 
heart. Now, when any emolument is given by virtue of connexion with 
some particular church, and forfeited by departure from its pale, there is an 
inducement of interest to remain in its connexion, and to suppress the tene 
dencies to change. Whena minister who depends exclusively on his con- 
gregation changes his opinions, he has hopes of carrying his people with 
him in the new direction which his mind has taken : but the state and its 
patronage cannot be transferred. It is true that this interest is reduced 
nearly to its lowest amount among the Irish Presbyterians, because the go- 
vernment does not alienate its patronage in consequence of diversities of 
theological sentiment. But if the Royal Bounty do not create a personal 
interest in any particular creed, still it binds us down to the Presbyterian 
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forms of church government, and stifles our predilection for what many of 
us believe to be the better system, that of the Independents. But there is 
a mode in which doctrinal profession is affected by the Royal Bounty. 
Though the State makes no inquiry into the creed of those who receive this 
fund, their Synod usually does ; and it is well known that the Synod has 
the power of influencing government by its representations ; and hence it 
becomes the interest of every minister to be subservient to the dominant 
party in the ecclesiastical body to which he belongs. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the North of Ireland will not require me to support this state- 
ment by an appeal to fact. In commendation of the freer Synod with 
which you are connected, I will say that we enjoy great liberty of opinion. 
The reason, however, is obvious: it is because the influential portion of 
the body hold Unitarian opinions. If time were to throw this liberal influ- 
ence into a minority, there is no security against the imposition of tests, 
and all the mental thraldom which it infallibly creates. I regard our supe- 
rior freedom, then, not as any merit of the system, but a mere accident of 
position and relative numbers. That the average tendency of funds placed 

at the disposal, direct or indirect, of ecclesiastical bodies, is to produce sub- 

serviency to their leading faction, is a truth which may rest on an appeal to 

the whole history of establishments. 

4, My last objection is, that the credit and influence of Christianity are 
much diminished, by its alliance with the state. It is my firm conviction 
that more unbelievers have been made by establishments than by all the 
speculations which the friends of establishments deem so dangerous. As it 
is generally known that there exists a personal interest in religious profes- 
sion, a wide-spread distrust in the sincerity of all belief is produced: a 
suspicion creeps over the public mind that, if interest were out of the way, 
much of what now passes for faith would appear to be but hollow preten- 
sion : and religion assumes a professional air which prevents its being felt 
and believed and loved, with that pure sincerity from which it derives its 
only value. It seems to me strange, my fellow-christians, to hear it said, 
that if there were no establishments, Christianity would not be sustained. 
Why, if there be a real love of it, it will be sustained. If not, then its pre- 
sent support is a reluctant one, and its acceptability is only in appearance, 
and our establishments have failed to carry it to the nation’s heart. I am 
anxious, my friends, that we should relinquish every thing that can throw a 
dvubt over our sincerity; that we should prove our religion to be no con- 
cern of interest, but a vital principle enshrined in our deep affection. 

This is a plain statement of the reasons that have convinced me that the 
principle of the Royal Bounty is wrong. And if the principle be wrong, 
how can I believe the practice to be right? I am not blind to the incon- 
veniences of any general. plan for relinquishing it; but if in its abandon- 
ment I see difficulty, in keeping it I see wrong. Let me entreat you to 
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remember, my friends, that I speak only of myself. None of you will 
inflict on me the unmerited pain of imputing to me a reflection on my 
brethren in the ministry. My opinions place them under no obligation to 
act with me; there is no wrong but in thinking one way and acting an- 
other. If they felt the objections to the Royal Bounty which have been 
stated, I am persuaded that they would draw the obvious practical conclu- 
sion, and give it up. But so long as they do not feel their force, they are 
quite right to hold it still. 

Having thought it right to remain unconnected with the Royal Bounty, it 
was necessary to decide how to put my resolution into practice. I might 
have intimated to my much-respected friend, through whose hands the 
money passes, that I did not wish him to make the usual payment to me, 
and so have avoided the necessity of troubling you, my friends, with any 
deliberation on the subject. But I felt that I had no right thus to alienate 
a sum which has been associated with the stipend of this congregation, or 
thus peremptorily to decide for my successors as well as myself. I might 
have considered the participation of the Royal Bounty as a thing insepara- 
ble from the pastoral office I hold, and so have resigned at once the situa- 
tion among you which, in the hope rather than in the exercise of useful- 
ness, I have rejoiced to fill. But then I had no right to take it for granted, 
without inquiry, that you were unprepared to embrace the views on which | 
find it necessary to act; and perhaps I may be forgiven for clinging to the 
hope that our own society might be the first among the laity of our church 
to discern the evils of the present system, and promptly to act on the dis- 
covery. I therefore determined to put the great question of establishments 
on its trial before you ;—to make you its tribunal, and ask you to pro- 
nounce on it a practical and emphatic decision. That there may be no 
doubt or ambiguity on a question so momentous, I state then in plain terms 
that I cannot receive the Royal Bounty—that I ask only for your acquies- 
cence in my unconditional refusal of it; and that, if you feel it necessary to 
withhold your consent, I will promptly relieve you from all embarrassment 
by resigning a situation with the conditions of which I am no longer able to 
comply. 

My fellow-christians, I have carefully abstained from even the natural 
expression of my own feelings in relation to the question before you, and 
the anxious alternatives which it involves, because I earnestly wish not to 
influence your decision by appealing to any thing but your conscientio™. 
judgment. I solemnly entreat you to keep your attention fixed exclusively 
on the reasons of the question, and to allow no consideration of me, in the 
slightest degree, to modify your decision. Nothing would leave me more 
unsatisfied, or in more painful embarrassment, than the apprehension that 
you had not utterly sunk the person in the principle. The person may be 
changed ; the principle cannot. 
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Sutter me to remind you how deeply your deliberation concerns the 
state and character of our little society, and the far more momentous and 
enduring interests of our blessed faith. I commend you solemnly to the 
guidance of your consciences and the blessing of the Great Father of 
Lights. Need I assure you that I am your aifectionate and faithful friend 


and pastor, 
JAMES MARTINEAU., 


TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE.* 


ir was the Editor’s wish to review this work himself for the present 
Number; but more urgent occupations prevented him, and there being 
some difficulty in procuring the aid of the correspondents on whom he 
usually relies for co-operation of this nature, he lent the volumes to a 
friend, whose opinion he requested. The individual, ‘ albeit unused to 
the” reviewing art, was one whose judgment and taste are rarely surpassed 
by professional critics. The result was the following note, with tlie ac- 
companying extracts, which are offered to the reader in the conviction that 
they are at least as satisfactory as a regular critique done secundum artem. 


“The book is very lively and amusing, with quite the air of vraisem- 
blance. The author must be very simple-minded, modest and honest too, 
with a good deal of the true German expansiveness ; perhaps rather quick 
in forming opinions, but very ready to correct them. [le touches upon 
every subject imaginable, and his observations shew great quickness; he 
sets out with rather too comfortable a notion of English happiness —see the 
first extract; but when he gets to Ireland he leaves his carriage, and with 
it his hearsay opinions, and sees and speaks well and feelingly of its mise- 
riesand its misgovernment. There are some shrewd remarks on the incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of the English Church and ecclesiastical matters ; 
and he has a beautiful German notion of what public devotion ought to 
be. As for the rest, he is never profound, but always feels rightly and 
strongly ; and every one will be delighted with the book, because it is so 
truthful, and so unaffected. I wish it were more common to write in such 
amanner. There is plenty of humour too, and his Donnybrook fair might 
be the work of an artist; moreover, he abounds in sentiment and pathos.” 





* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the Years 1828 and 1829, with 
Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished Public Characters, Ina Series of Letters. By a German Prince, 2 
Vols. E. Wilson, 
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English Comfort. 


“A larger mass of varied and manifold enjoyments may certainly he 
found in England than it is possible to procure with us. Not in vain have 
wise institutions long prevailed here. What especially soothes and eladdens 
the philanthropist is the spectacle of the superior comfort and more elevated 
condition in the scale of existence, universally prevailing. What with us 
are called luxuries, are here looked upon as necessaries, and are diffused 
over all classes. Hence arise, in even the smallest and most ordinary details, 
an endeavour after elegance, an elaborate finish and neatness ; in a word, a 
successful combination of the beautiful with the useful, which is entirely 
unknown to our lower classes. 

*‘ The distress, in truth, consisted in this; that the people, instead of 
having three or four meals a day, with tea, cold meat, bread and butter, 
beefsteaks or roast meat, were now obliged to content themselves with two, 
consisting only of meat and potatoes. It was, however, just harvest time, 
and the want of labourers in the fields so great, that the farmers gave almost 
any wages. Nevertheless, I was assured that the mechanies would rather 
destroy all the machinery, and actually starve, than bring themselves to take 
a sickle in their hands, or bind a sheaf: so intractable and obstinate are the 
English common people rendered by their universal comfort, and the cer- 
tainty of obtaining employment if they vigorously seck it.”—Vol. I. pp. 
3b—5. 


The Trish Church. 


“The most scandalous thing, however, is, that the Catholics are forced to 
pay enormous sums to the Protestant clergy, while they have entirely to 
maintain their own, of whom the state takes no notice. This is manifestly 
one great cause of the incredible poverty of the people. How intolerable 
must it appear in a country like Ireland, where more than two-thirds of the 
whole population are most zealously devoted to the Catholic religion! In 
the South the proportion is much larger. Most of the parsons do not even 
live in Ireland, but put some poor devil, with a salary of from 502. to 60/. a 
year, to perform their duties; these are the far-famed curates : the duties 
are indeed soon performed, as there are parishes which do not contain more 
than ten Protestants; and, indeed, there is one in this neighbourhood in 
which not one is to be found; and not even a church—only an old ruin, 10 
which the ‘ farce’ of divine worship is once a year acted to empty walls, 
during which a Catholic, hired for the occasion, performs the office of clerk ! 
Meanwhile, the clergy are, year after year, wearing away the pavement e 
London and Paris, and living as unspiritual a life as possible. Even the 
higher clergy, who must at least reside at certain stated periods in their 
episcopal and archiepiscopal sees, suffer none of their ill-gotten gains (for 
what else can money so acquired be called ?) to return back again to the 
poor people from whom they have wrung it, but save all they can, that they 
may enrich their families. Can any body wonder that such institutions have 
frequently goaded the unhappy people to despair and rebellion? And 
yet at every struggle their chains are riveted tighter, and eat more deeply 
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into the bleeding flesh. Wherever you see a beautiful estate and fertile 
land, if you ask who is the proprietor, you are generally told, ‘ It is for- 
feited land,’ once belonging to Catholics, now to Protestants.—Not long 
ago a law was in force, ordaining that no Catholic should hold landed pro- 
perty in Ireland; and if a Protestant could prove before a court of justice 
that this was in any instance the case, the property was taken from the 
Catholic and given to him: the only remedy lay in a feigned conversion. 
But in spite of this bounty on hypocrisy and deceit, land to the value of 
millions of pounds was transferred into the hands of Protestants by this 
atrocious process. Is it not marvellous that Protestants, who in a barbarous 
age severed themselves from the Romish Church on account of her intoule- 
rance and rapacity, should now, in an enlightened one, cherish the very 
same vices—thus incurring a far greater comparative load of guilt than 
they would have had to bear before! Will this monstrosity, the offspring of 
despotism and hypocrisy, which has so long been nourished by the tears and 
blood of the world, never be destroyed by more enlightened generations ? 
If ever it is, they will look back upon us with the same sort of pity as we do 
upon the darkness of the middle ages.”—Vol. IL. pp. 89—42. 

** That such a contrast should exist between England and Ireland, and 
under the same government too; that it should be suffered to endure for 
centuries, is indeed afllicting to every philanthropic mind, Unbridled bigo- 
try and rapacity, unwilling to disgorge any part of its former prey, are the 
causes ;—six millions of human beings the victims !’—Vol IT. p. 74. 


The Established Worship. 


‘« The English Protestant service differs very much from ours : itis a strange 
mixture of Catholic ceremony and Protestant simplicity. Pictures on the 
walls are not suffered—on the windows they are. The dress of the priests, 
even of the archbishops, consists only of a white surplice. On the other 
hand, the seat of the latter, built like a throne, and covered with purple 
velvet and adorned with an archbishop’s crown, stands ostentatiously oppo- 
site to the chancel. The sermon is read, and lasts very long. The most 
wearisome part, however, both before and after it, is the endless repetition 
of antiquated and contradictory prayers, the burthen to which is occasionally 
re-echoed in singing from the choir, These form a perfect course of En- 
glish history. Henry the Eighth’s ecclesiastical revolution, Elizabeth's 
policy, and Cromwell’s puritanical exaggerations, meet and shake hands ; 
while certain favourite phrases are repeated every minute, many of which 
are more characteristic of cringing slaves prostrate in the dust before an 

* eastern tyrant, than of Christian freedom and dignity. The text was chosen, 
strangely enough, from the story of the passage of the evil spirits into the 


herd of swine ; and after this had been diseussed for an hour, the four priests 


were ordained.”—Vol. I. pp. 224—226. 


An Idea of Divine Worship. 


“I must frankly confess it—I do not see how a reflecting man can be 
edified by such a service. And yet bow beautiful, how elevating, might the 
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service of God be, if while we dismissed all ridiculous and unmeaning cere- 
monies, we did not require an abstract worship, from which sense were 
utterly excluded—an impossibility for creatures of sense! Why should we 
not devote all our best powers to the honour of Him who gave them? Why 
not employ every art in its highest perfection, in order to consecrate to 
God the noblest, the finest works that the human faculties can produce? 1 
can imagine a congregation, whose piety is equally removed from mean ser- 
vility and from arrogant conceit; who meet to praise the infinite greatness 
and love of the universal Father, and the wonders of his ercation,—not to 




























bring within the walls consecrated to him the hatred of bigotry and intole- 
rance; whose creed demands from each man only that degree of belief 
which his own inward revelation makes possible to him. Before my fancy 
no longer float separate churches for Jews, and for fifty sorts of Christians ; 
but true temples of God and man, whose gates at all times stand open to 
every human being who, when oppressed by the Earthly, seeks to have the 
Holy and the Heavenly within him, animated and sustained by all the aids 
and appliances of sense or spirit; or who longs to pour out the overflowings 
of his heart, when filled with happiness and gratitude.”—Vol. [. p. 226. 





ON THE BRISTOL RIOTS, BY THE REV. L. CARPENTER, LL.D. 


SIR, 
Most of your readers must have seen the full details which have been 
given in the public journals of the late outrages in this city ; and yet it Is 
not improbable that they may like to see a narrative of the leading parti- 
culars, with some preliminary observations respecting them, from one who 
has had considerable opportunities of observing or learning the course of 
events, and of forming a correct opinion as to some of their obvious causes. 
We have a self-elected Corporation, some of them men of considerable 
talent for their official duties, but the whole indisposed, speaking generally, 
to promote those purposes of improvement which the exigencies of the 
times require; often impeding the efforts of others ; living mn little inter- 
course with men of general intelligence ; very few residing within, and 
some even living remote from, the precincts of the city, whose peace and 
cood order it is their duty to maintain ; on the whole, distinct from the 
people; not possessing, in their official relations, the coniidence even 0 
those who approve their politics ; and long manifesting a supineness with 
respect to the police of the city, which has rendered it incomparably the 
worst place I have had the power of observing, in respect both to disorder 
and crime, and to the disgusting profligacy of our principal thoroughfares. 
We have, further, the anomaly of such a body occasionally selecting for 
the office of Mayor, some one of more enlarged and liberal views, but who 
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can scarcely fail to find himself hampered and checked in any endeavour to 
carry them into effect: who must be one among many; with power of 
short duration, and not trained to the services of that routine into which he 
must therefore fall, with the helplessness of a stranger, but without a 
strancer’s indifference to the good opinion of men among whom he has to 
act in the daily business, and in other social intercourses, of life. 

Our present Mayor, Mr. Pinney, is a man of religious character, of liberal 
views, and of known humanity. I, for one, was glad that he was appointed 
to fill the office. I thought that if he could not do much good in reference 
to the immediate objects of the magistracy, he might contribute to the 
welfare of the people, if it were only by not falling in with measures which 
opposed the general spirit of the times, and by preventing those which ren- 
dered the magistracy and the inhabitants two distinct bodies. 

On all questions calculated to oppose popular feeling, Bristol bas usually 
manifested much turbulence of disposition. ‘Till the last election, there 
was, usually, not only disgraceful drunkenness, but outrage and violence, 
rarely, however, carried to any great degree of personal injury. At the 
commencement of the memorable 1829, our senior Alderman, Mr. Daniel, 
aman of undoubted talent and official ability, took the chair in Queen 
Square ; and all the parishes sent their processions, with clergy at their 
head, to unite in opposing the claims of the Catholics. From fifteen to 
twenty thousand persons were present, and the advocates for liberal mea- 
sures were not listened to, notwithstanding the efforts of the chairman. 
The issue was, the breaking of the windows of the Catholic Chapel, and 
the destruction of the pro-Catholic petition, placed in the public Exchange, 
and under the protection of the Mayor’s officers. Indeed, at that period the 
liberal Mayor was the object of popular insult ; and Sir Charles Wetherell’s 
bitterness against the Relief Bill, made him the idol of the populace, and 
enabled him to be the protector of the chief Magistrate. 

Since that time, the sentiments of men have much changed; and the 
mere mob has been kept in check by the people. For the honour of 
Bristol I must say, that I know nothing more noble in the history of the 
last General Election, than the calm, determined, and self-controlled spirit 


of the reformers. I was only a looker-on ; for my assistance was not needed. 


Within a week from the dissolution of Parliament, the anti-reform member 
had retired; and on the Saturday following that when the news of the 
The whole 
expenses of the preceding election were estimated at not short of £30,000 : 
this time, on the part of Mr. Protheroe, up to the day of election, they had 
not amounted to £200. There was no open house ; no drunkenness or 
disorder in the street. On the day of chairing, I saw a crowd of not fewer 
than 10,000 persons, awaiting, for an hour, the completion of the arrange- 
ments for the procession, without a single peace-oflicer among thei, without 
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a stick raised by any one, dividing with readiness for the procession which 
they seemed to feel their own, and all who shared in which incurred their 
own expenses; and, what was still more, in the evening illuminations, 
afier the excitement of the day, maintaining the greatest order, and not 
induced by the darkness of the anti-reform party, to commit a single 
outrage.—Even when the hopes of the people were bitterly disappointed, 
by the recent decision of the House of Lords, there was no tumult; and 
the public meetings, which were immediately held in Queen Square, were 
marked by perfect order. 

But there are some who cannot change, and who cannot, early enough, 
discern the signs of the times. Our Recorder is one of them. His lan- 
guage in the House of Commons, conveyed among the people by the 
London and the local papers, tended to vex and irritate. The remarks of 
the Reform journals had sometimes contributed, probably, to strengthen 
the vexation and the irritation ; and greatly more, the bad spirit which has 
been continually manifested by the anti-reform newspaper—Felix Farlay’s 
Bristol Journal—which, both on the Catholic question, where it fell in with 
the sentiments of the people, and on the Reform question, where it opposed 
them, has thrown firebrands among the supporters and the opponents of 
the measures of Government on these great national objects. 

When the time of the Recorder’s official visit to Bristol was approaching, 
there was an increasing apprehension that he would not be received as a 
Judge ought to be. The Editors of Reform journals, and individuals ad- 
dressing the public through them, did what they could to prevent the 
manifestation of popular feeling towards him; and a judicious address was 
published by the magistrates, pointing out the distinction between his 
course as a politician, and his present duties as a Judge; but they also 
obtained the aid of military from Lord Melbourne. If the magistrates had 
been with the people, confided in them, and had their confidence, nothing 
would have been easier than to secure the protection of Sir Charles 
Wetherell. If, with the reason they had to apprehend insult, and perhaps 
violence, towards the Recorder —for some wretched person had, that week, 
by a vile hand-bill, excited a mob against the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
when he came to open a new church in the outparish of Bedminster—the 
magistrates could have said, ‘ Let the intelligent part of the population 
unite to protect the Judge ; we will take care that he shall not mistake this 
honourable support for approbation of his political course’’—the people 
of Bristol would, I doubt not, have come forwards, and been his body- 
guard : they might have thought that he should not, in such a political 
relation as he had chosen for himself, have come as Judge; but they would, 
I think, have been contented to leave that consideration for future discus- 
sion. Such a course would have taught a grand moral lesson ; and it 
would have disconcerted those unprincipled, worthless wretches, who have 
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long been training up in the streets of Bristol, or driven to it from London 
and from Bath by Mr. Peel’s police, and were ready to avail themselves of 
such circumstances for the purposes of theft and pillage. 

The magistrates did what, on their system, it was perhaps wise to do: 
they obtained from the Government some troops of horse, to be stationed 
near the city, so as to be ready to act if occasion required; and this was 
made known through the public prints. But that circumstance, and dis- 
like to Sir Charles Wetherell, prevented their having the support of a 
requisite number of volunteer peace-officers ; and those who were sworn in 
as special constables consisted principally of persons accustomed to regard 
the people as the rabble, or of men hired for the occasion. 

It will probably be found on investigation, that the Mayor, if not others, 
did all in their power to induce the Recorder to dispense with a public 
entry ; but he was not to be persuaded ; and his reception, both in coming 
into the city and in the Guildball, and on his way thence to the Mansion- 
house in Queen Square, must have convinced him that he had misunder- 
stood the temper of, at least, the populace of Bristol. He was, however, 
safely lodged in the Mansion-house about noon. ‘This was on Saturday 
the 29th of October ; but great excitement continued in front of it. Among 
the crowds whom political feeling had collected, there were many of a 
desperate character, who were prepared for all kinds of evil when oppor- 
tunity presented; and, in particular, numbers of those worthless and 
abandoned lads and young men, with whom, as before stated, the streets of 
Bristol have been so long infested, and who have justly been regarded, by 
passengers and by residents, as a nuisance disgraceful to the city and its 
magistracy--whom the inhabitants viewed as a lawless set, preparing for 
the greater crimes by petty depredation, the tools of older villains, and 
continually leading others younger than themselves into the haunts and 
practice of vice. 

There is no doubt that between the crowd and the special constables 
there was, at this period, much mutual exasperation ; and that political 
feeling operated on both sides; but I have not yet seen ground to think 


that any serious blame attaches to the Jatier, except, perhaps, when they 


made their first main attack some time in the afternoon, when there appears 
to have been too much of the show of power, and when some used expres- 
sions which roused the indignation of bystanders of a different party, Ne- 
vertheless, it is probable that all which followed would have equally fol- 
” lowed, if, as would have been more judicious, they bad confined themselves 
to defence. 
Towards dusk, the symptoms of decided riot began. The mob lad 
armed themselves with clubs from the neighbouring quay ;* and they soon 
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* In one of Hunt’s mob harangues in Bristol, in former days, he is reported to 


have said, “ There are plenty of sticks ou the Welch Dock ; but, miod! [do wot 


tell you to use them if the constables attack you.” 
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commenced that attack upon the Mansion-house, which led to the rea ling 
of the Riot Act, and, after a great deal of mischief had been done, to the 
introduction of the troops of the 14th Light Dragoons. The humanity, 
and, it is understood, the religious scruples, of the Mayor, aided, perhaps, 
by the indecision or the fearlessness of his counsellors, delayed too long 
that measure, which, if the military were, in any result, to be employed, 
should have been quite arranged against the time of need. If the soldiers 
had, as the tumultuous excitement increased, been brought near the spot, 
promptly to follow the reading of the Riot Act with the dispersion of the 
mob on their continuing their attack, it is probable that the subsequent evils 
would have been prevented. If, however, any lives had been then lost, the 
Mayor would, no doubt, have been exposed to severe censure; for no one 
could have supposed it possible that those evils would occur : but consider- 
ing what had taken place at Derby and Nottingham, I think he would have 
been quite justified, even on the Saturday, in quelling the riot by military 
aid, 

Some young orphan ladies, one long confined to her couch, lived the 
next door but one to the Mansion-house ; and I went down to see them at 
seven, on Saturday evening, when I first heard the serious character which 
the riot had assumed. I found the soldiers in tolerable numbers near the 
Mansion-house, tle special constables in some force, and every thing appa- 
rently quiet ; and though I heard that the mob had prepared to fire the 
Mansion-house, I thought, that with such protection, there would be no 
danger. My young friends were as collected and fearless as I could desire. 
It was obviously undesirable to remove them, unless there was some real 
necessity ; and I left them a little before eight, stating that I would return 
at ten, and pass the night at their house if they felt it would be any relief 
to their minds. On leaving the house, I saw symptoms of excitement 
among the people, who seemed in great force and restless: but when I 
came down at ten, (accompanied by my son, that he might, on bis return, 
inform my family I was safe,*) 1 found a much greater number of persons 
assembled, especially in the small courts in front of the houses, and saw 
the soldiers (as they often did afterwards) galloping singly about the Square, 
driving the people away, but obviously doing no injury to them. We had 
scarcely entered the house, however, when the soldiers began resolutely to 
clear the courts and the road, in the line of the Mansion-house ; still with- 
out any fierceness of manner, and I believe with sabres sheathed. At the 
first interval I accompanied my son out of the Square; and on returning 
found the same process repeating, but got back safely. Such was the state 
of things till midnight ; not a single person injured, as far as I could sec, 
and the lamps were burning in the part of the Square where we were, 
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* I mention these personal circumstances, as among your readers I bave many 
personal friends. 
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not all around : a large part of the new-comers consisting of women, de= 
cently dressed. Seeing all quiet~after making the requisite arrangements 
in case of alarm, | went to bed. At that time the Square was remarkably 
still, with no sound but the hammering of the carpenters who were em- 
ployed the whole night in boarding up the lower windows: but we heard a 
shout at a distance ; and I afterwards learned that the mob had been break« 
ing the windows of the Council-house, in the centre of the town, and that 
a soldier, shooting at a rioter, had killed a man who was standing at the 
head of a passage, and who had just come from his master’s stable in con- 
sequence of the noise. There is no doubt that this fact had considerable 
influence in causing the attack on the soldiers of the 14th, between ten and 
eleven on Sunday morning ; but when I left the Square soon after six, all 
was quiet there, and perfectly so through all the streets | passed in the way 
home, though the Light Dragoons were patrolling. There were then only 
a few soldiers at the Mansion-house, and a small number of working-men, 
of decent appearance, to whom I spoke with disapprobation of the sad 
work of the last evening, and urged the duty of all to maintain peace and 
order as far as possible. They allowed the latter, but thought that Sir 
Charles Wetherell deserved it, and that he ought not to have come to 
Bristol afier what he had said in Parliament. ‘They told me that he had 
escaped the night before ; which was the fact, I believe. 

The next stage was the commencement of the worst evils. The mob 
collected about eight on Sunday morning, and finding the Mansion-house 
nearly unprotected, proceeded to break down the boarding, got into the 
cellars, and then began that horrid system of pillage, waste, and drunken- 
ness, which has not been surpassed, I suppose, in any place since the riots 
of Birmingham in 1791. The necks of bottles were broken off to get at 

the liquor within; and numbers were soon extended dead-drunk in the 
Square. Others went on in the direct attack on the upper rooms—proba~ 
bly with a view still to the Recorder, not being certain of his having with- 
drawn ; and when they were forcing their way, and no force was at hand to 
resist, the Mayor and one of the Sherifis who had passed the night there, 
escaped along the roofs of the adjoining houses to the Custom-house. 1 he 
mob appear;to have been masters of the place, engaged in drinking, 
plunder, and destruction, for nearly two hours. W hen the soldiers of the 
14th were brought to the spot, no authority for charging and dispersing the 
rioters having been given, and the men being exposed to very rough usage 
"from the mob, they appear to have become angry, and acted individually, 


and with some fierceness. Colonel Brereton,* of the 3rd dragoon-guards, 


seems to have had the command of the whole of the military ; and he sent 





i inquiry is still sitting is officer, to ascertain whether 
* A military court of inquiry is still sitting on thi officer, toa 


, roceedivgs are ‘uown to the 
there is ground for a court-martial; but the proceedings are not known to ¢ 


public. 
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those of the 14th to their quarters, partly, as it seems, for their protection 
from the populace, who manifested great exasperation against them. On 
their way they were constantly pelted by the mob, I believe without re- 
turning the attack till they came to College-green ; but there, especially on 
being pursued to their quarters, they repeatedly fired, and several were 
killed or wounded, some of whom were carried near Lewin’s Mead Chapel, 
in the way to the Infirmary. This was as people were going to their 
places of worship; and about this time the Mayor issued placards, one 
stating that Sir Charles Wetherell had left the City in the night ; and an- 
other, that the Riot Act had been read: and he also sent round hand-bills 
calling upon the inhabitants to support him. 

I had been closely engaged in my usual duties, and had also gone down 
early to the chapel, with several young friends ; so that I had learnt none of 
these circumstances ; and in passing through some streets which are far 
from orderly, 1 found them more quiet than usual: but in the early part of 
the service I heard the sound of horsemen riding fast through Lewin’s 
Mead, and observed much perturbation among some of my hearers, who, it 
afierwards appeared, had seen one or more of the wounded carried by. | 
went down into the Vestry, before sermon, at the request of the Com- 
mittee, and learnt their opinion, that in the state of the city it was desirable 
to close the chapel in the evening—Mr. Rowe was then from home. ‘The 
Mayor’s hand-bill was also put into my hands; but it was not deemed re- 
quisite or desirable to end the service at once. I shortened it, however; 
and, at the close, stated the opinion of the official members, in which my 
own coincided, respecting the relinquishment of the evening's service ; read 
the request of the Mayor that the inhabitants would assemble to aid him ; 
recommended that all whom duty did not call from home should stay there ; 
called upon the poorer hearers to do all they could, by their own conduct 
and their advice, to preserve the peace of the city; and urged all parents to 
keep their children within, the remainder of the day. I afterwards spoke to 
the children of the Sunday and charity schools to the same effect ;* then 
accompanied my family and the pupils home; took a hasty dinner; and 
set off for the Square, with the intention of removing my young friends 
from the scenes of alarm, if not of danger, which, however, I found that 
other friends had anticipated. 

The assembling of, perhaps, twenty thousand of the best part of the 


population that morning, in the various places of worship, presented an_, 


opportunity for authoritatively calling out a constabulary force of four or 
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* This was more desirable than could have been anticipated. That horrid uight, 
a boy who was regarded as orderly and good, not connected with our society, went 
down to the Square to see what was taking place ; drank, and became one of the 
burners, I have not heard what has become of him. 
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five thousand effective persons, which would have ended the riot: but on 
the part of the authorities all was uncertainty and indecision; and the re- 
quest of the Mayor was too inadequately answered by the inhabitants 
at large. No one seemed aware of the extent of the danger which was 
approaching; and this had been increased greatly by the removal of the 
14th from the city, contrary, it appears, to the opinion of the Magistrates, 
for which a heavy responsibility rests somewhere, as the military inquiry 
will probably prove. It was a fatal error, when all the soldiers which 
could be had should have been prepared for the most decisive measures. 

From the removal of the soldiers from the Mansion House, there seems 
to have been a pause of preparation; and the next stage of the riot, was 
one of power and vengeance. ‘The worst part of the population seem now 
to have been forming their plans, (not yet extending to the indiscriminate 
destruction of the later part of the night,) which were executed with a 
degree of daring, of system, and of perseverance, which shews their con- 
sciousness of power and their being practised in villany, and proves that 
they were under leaders. About half-past one the worst began. They 
were now the mob of destruction, without personality. ‘They commenced 
with attacking the Bridewell, which they soon opened, and of course released 
the prisoners. ‘This seems to have been desigued to rescue those who had 
been sent there the day before. At that period, from the peculiar situation 
of the place, in a long and narrow passage, they might at once have been 
checked by a small force ; and notice of this was timely given to the magis- 
tracy: but from this time all was helpless and hopeless; and I will satisfy 
myself with saying this; for steps for a searching inquiry have now com- 
menced ; and what I observed myself, respecting the course of the magis- 
tracy, and what I know others have to declare, will probably be stated in a 
different form. I will therefore confine myself to a summary of facts, 

The mob that committed the subsequent outrages was never large alto- 
gether ; and, in its parties, it was a small number that did the mischief. 
At the time they were proceeding from the Bridewell to the Jail, they could 
not have been more than from five to six hundred; and the number might 
have been less. I saw them, about a quarter after two, as they were 
coming down Clare Street on their way. They were a compact body, 
without stragglers or attendants. They moved with great expedition ; and 
their object was well known; for when I first saw them, at some distance, 


«persons near me said they were going to break open the Jail. Most of 


them had bludgeons; some had hatchets ; and others were armed with iron 
palisades, from the front of the Mansion-house. All I noticed were the 
dregs of the city; and a large part were under twenty years of age. A 
small force of soldiery, or three or four times the number of citizens, in 
part armed, might easily have checked them; and from the peculiar locali- 
ties, it would have been easy, with preparation, to defeat their attack on the 
Jail. The sledge hammers with which they broke it open, they procured 
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at a neighbouring manufactory ; and the proprietor told me that they 
brought all back but two. In the course of two hours, the prisoners were 
all released (who threw off their jatl-dress, and were at once supplied with 
clothes by their friends) ; the tread-mill was consumed ; and the governor's 
house set on fire. The rioters then proceeded, probably in divisions, to 
destroy the toll-bars in the neighbourhood, and Lawford’s Gate, the house 
of correction in Gloucestershire. The Bishop’s Palace was the next object 
of one party; but there the mob, between six and seven, received a check 
from a spirited body of the inhabitants, (some of my younger friends among 
them,) with a magistrate or two at their head; and but for the want of sup- 
port from the military, the Palace would have been preserved. It was not 
actually set on fire till past ten, I think. During the first attack there, the 
rioters in the Square began, after completing the plundering of the cellars, 
to set the Mansion-house on fire, as well as some of the adjoining dwell- 
ings. They then, I believe, proceeded (about eleven) to the burning of 
the Custom-house, and soon commenced that series of reckless and savage 
incendiarism, and abandoned destruction and plunder, which, without the 
slightest reference to persons or party, and without the slightest interruption, 
was pursued, in a regular succession of houses, till two sides of the Square, 
(which is about 550 feet each way,) became one fearful heap of ruins. 
Half an hour’s notice was usually (if not uniformly) given of the intention 
of the burners ; and the agents of the older wretches were often mere lads. 
In the conflagration of the Custom-house, several of the wretched beings 

were seen perishing in the flames; and many more were burnt in other 

houses ; while the dreadful sight of the extending fires, and the brutal 

scenes of drunkenness and savage triumph in the area of the Square, gave 

a character to that night which makes one shudder to think of its details, 

and which those who personally witnessed them feel to be melancholy and 

horrid in the extreme. 

But the alarm was not confined to the region of the Square. Persons 
who seemed to be leaders had held a council in the entrance of the Jail, at 
which the course of their proceedings was settled ; and from the Mansion- 
house, and the Bishop’s Palace, it was understood that they had purposed to 
proceed to Sheriff Lax’s, on the East side of Park Street, and thence to 
Alderman Daniel’s, in Berkeley Square, and to Alderman Fripp’s. Be- 
sides these, which I think there is reason to believe were really marked by 
the rioters, many were threatened, and in other cases conjectures werg-" 
magnified into threats, so that before the usual hour of sleep, the alarm 
extended in various directions, and to great numbers of families. The 
situation of the houses on the East of Park Street, and on the threatened 
side of Berkeley Square rendered the alarm there very reasonable ; and 
great numbers themselves removed, or sent away their valuables. As my 
house, in Great George Street, is a separate one, and not on its own accouit 
likely to be an object of the mob, it was the receptacle of various articles, 
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and of some children; and these circumstances led me to the knowledge 
of the threats respecting Park Street and Berkeley Square. I proceeded os 
once to give information, and hoped to excite to an armed defence of the 
respective houses ; recollecting that im the riots at Birmingham, the de- 
fenceless houses alone were attacked. Two brave men-servants were pre- 


pared to defend that in Park Street, by hurling stones, &e., from the roof 


(where I saw them stationed for a long time) on those who might com- 
mence the attack ; and perhaps they might have done it successfully : but 
the panic which vague and often groundless fear had caused, had left des 
fenceless another house, which, for the sake of the adjoining row, ought to 
have been defended, and which from twelve to twenty men with fire-arms 
might have completely protected. The Bishop’s Palace, however, was the 
last object of the series.* The system of indiscriminate and unopposed 
incendiarism and pillage had been commenced : and there was no motive 
to leave certainties for uncertainties. 

About midnight, the tlames from the Custom-house, probably arising in 
part from the burning of spirits, were so great that they surpassed the many 
fires which were still fearfully burning more remote from the Square, and 
even those in the Square itself; and Charlotte Street above me, (in a line 
between Brandon Hill and Park Street,) was so vividly illuminated, that I 
believe persons might have read there by the light. 

Some of my family continued to observe the conflagration during the 


night ; and to multitudes in the city, out of the immediate scene of terror, 


the night was one of fear and watchfulness : but I went myself to rest with 


the knowledge that almost the whole of my large household were sleeping 
in peace. Before six on the Monday morning, after a few hours’ sleep, I 
went to my window, expecting to witness the smoke of the ruins, in dif- 


ferent directions ; but, with a sickness of heart which I cannot describe, 


or recall without a renewal of it, saw the fires extending far to the West of 


the part in which I had last seen them. Fearing that the wicked incendia- 
ries had set fire to the shipping, but not conjecturing the extent of the real 
calamity, I hastened down to the scenes of devastation, partly for informa- 
tion, and in part from the fear that aid might be (if it had not been) needed 
for the Bristol Library in King Street. On approaching, I found the 
flames raging tremendously opposite to it, but the Library did not appear 
in any immediate danger ; and I soon learned from a friend who was 


“coming from the Square where he had been all night, the extent and 


dreadful nature of the calamity. This was in Prince's Street, in which only 


a small number of persons were scattered, and I was about to proceed to 
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* About midnight three Dissenters—a Baptist, a Quaker, and a Unitarian—by a 
degree of coolness, firmness, and perseverance, which was very honourable to 
them, preveuted the rioters there from setting fire to the Chapter-house, situated 


between the Palace and the Cathedral. 
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the Square ; but just then suddenly commenced one of those two charges 
of the military, which, being made without previous notice, after the per- 
fect supineness of the night and the preceding day, could not but involve 
the innocent, and even the useful, with the guilty. The second was a very 
serious and I believe destructive one, soon after ten; but it was after the 
troops of the 14th had been open/y brought back, and when (where there 
actually were proceedings of riot) the clearing of the streets was the pre- 
servation from further evil: but even that was without notice to those 
whom various duties called into those public streets where there had been 
no riot ; and I am glad that the order so given, (though probably, in the 
circumstances, right for the commanding officer to issue,) did not proceed 
from the magistracy. The one to which I first referred, about half-past 
six, was, in my judgment, next to useless ; and sudden, and without no- 
tice, as it was, did not do credit to the discretion of the individual who 
caused it.* The soldiers quite unexpectedly dashed through the central 
avenue from the Square, and then in all directions through Prince's Street. 
At no great distance from me, a soldier broke his sword on a man, who 
was remote from all others, and who appeared as little engaged in riot as 
myself. 

I went thence to the Bishop’s Palace, and found two or three young spe- 
cial constables keeping the ground, and a few persons (gradually increasing 
in number) who appeared principally influenced by curiosity. One 
woman, however, told me, that she wished she could find an old Bible for 
her son: my head was full, and I did not tell her that the Bible would not 
by her finding it, have become hers. The young men wished the ground 
to be cleared; and I spoke to a decently dressed workman who was 
furthest from the gate, telling him that I thought we should all do well to 
leave the place. As we were walking away, speaking of the vast devas- 
tation, he said, “ You all conspire to oppress the poor.” I told him I 
never had knowingly done a poor man any injury. ‘ All of you,” he 
added, ‘that are in trade.” I replied that I believed him quite in the 
wrong there too. He went ona little more, and concluded by telling me, 
that he had himself been turned out of work, because he would not vote as 
his master wished. It has been more common here for men to submit to 
the degradation of voting against their judgments, at their masters’ com- 
mand : but by both systems the bonds which should unite the rich and the 


poor have been weakened.—The fact seemed to me deserving to be re 
corded. 
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* Major Mackworth, an officer, who was on a visit in the neighbourhood, who 
after having, as he states in print, spent the night at a distance, came down to the 
Square about the time I did myself, and, struck with the devastation, urged and 
even directed the troops to charge home, though, with Colonel Brereton at their 


head, they hed previously been looking on, and though, [ believe, all riot was — 
over, 
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By nine or ten on Monday, all appeared awakening to activity and duty, 
as the times required. All business was suspended, and the constabulary 
force called out, especially by the efficient efforts of the parochial authori- 
ties. A warning proclamation was issued, exhorting the inhabitants, not 
on duty as special constables, (who had a badge,) to leave their houses 
after dark ; parties of horse kept arriving through the day; anda large 
detachment of foot came in at night, much to the joy and security of all. 
Measures for search were instituted; and various judicious plans carried 
into execution for the apprehension of the offenders, the restoration of 
property, and the protection of the city. ‘These were continued till after 
the 5th of November ; and I never saw the streets so free from the erying 
evils of the place as during that week. 

On the 2nd of this month, a large meeting was held at the Commercial 
Rooms, at which it was resolved to urge the Government to institute an 
inquiry into the origin and circumstances of the recent outrages; and there 
has been for some time a military court of inquiry sitting, to ascertain 
whether there is sufficient reason for putting Colonel Brereton on his trial 
by a Court Martial ; but Lord Melbourne, in his reply (of the 16th) to the 
memorial of the inhabitants, gives no expectation that the Government will 
undertake this inquiry. Nevertheless, he makes ulterior measures depend 
on the information to be received ; and one part is very important. “It 
is impossible,” he says in his letter to Mr. Baillie, one of our Members, 
“* not to agree with the memorialists, that the fullest and strictest investiga- 
tion which the law authorizes and empowers, is required to be instituted 
into the conduct both of the civil and military authorities. Ifthere is reason 
to presume that these unfortunate events have had their origin in supine- 
ness, neglect of duty, or delinquency, they should be inquired into by due 
process of law, and according to the established forms of legal proceeding. 
If the disastrous results which have been witnessed are to be attributed to 
an imperfect and inadequate constitution of the civil authorities, such im- 
perfection can only be remedied and supplied by the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, or by the intervention of the power of the Legislature.”’ 

The last sentence is of the greatest prospective importance; and few 
who know all the circumstances doubt what must be the result of a full and 
strict inquiry under an honest and liberal Government, with a straight-for- 
ward and patriotic Monarch ready to support all measures which are wise 


and salutary to the people. ; 
On Monday last * a very large and orderly meeting was held in the As- 


sembly Rooms, close by the scenes of devastation. The proceedings are 
already, probably, in the London papers. It was resolved again to address 
the Government to undertake the inquiry; and this Memorial will, I hope, 
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* The date of the former part of this letter, which is now completing on the 
23rd. 
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obtain its object: at the same time a Committee was appointed to prepare 
materials for investigation. At this meeting I took an unexpected share; 
having to aid in preventing the speakers from giving those details, and that 
examination of public documents, which would have given our proceedings 
But 
the statements actually made were very important; and when it was em- 
phatically declared, ‘* that Bristol owed all the calamities they deplored to 
the system under the predominance of which they had taken place,”’ the 
speaker, Mr. Manchee, was answered by a universal expression of full ac- 
cordance which could not be mistaken by any one. 

‘* Looking on the scenes of devastation around, I indulge the consolatory 
hope, that the city will ultimately be benefited, not by, but in consequence 
of, the late tremendous evils.” 


a character, not of preparation for inquiry, but of actual investigation, 


Such was my statement at the meeting; 
and with it I conclude. If good is not brought about, we shall have our- 
selves alone to blame for it; for all are awake to the evil, and most are to 
the leading causes of it. In the order of Divine Providence, evil is the 
leader on to good. 


L, CARPENTER, 
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THEOLOGY. 


Art. 1.—Sacred Histories, extracted 
Srom the Old Testament, in the 
Language of the Received Tyans- 
lation, for the Use of Children. 
London. Hunter. 


Tis is the right idea. Here we have 
** Bible Stories’’ told in the language of 
the Bible, of the Common Version, that 
is, and therefore told in the simplest 
style possible, and simpler than any per- 
son of the present day can, however 
great his efforts, hope to write in. The 
janguage of the English Bible is the lan- 
guage for children, because it is that 
language, the genuine old English, of 
Saxon origin, which they hear in the 


matic English; and needed in these 
latter days, when Johusonianism and 
Murrayism, the shallowest of all isms, 
have done and are doing so much, partly 
in the newspapers, partly in the reviews, 
and incomparably more through the mul- 
tiform pests of ignorant governesses, to 
corrupt and effeminate the language. 
The importance of filling the mind of 
children with good English, great as it 
is, must yield to the importance of pre- 
possessing their hearts in favour of the 
Bible, by means of those most attractive 
narratives with which it is franght. We. 
know that they fix the attention and in- 
terest the feelings beyond any other 
topics that are presented to the youthful 














































nursery, and in which they are taught 
to express their earliest wants aud de- 
sires. Qn this no laboured effort can, 
for children, improve. We should be 
sorry if it could. We do not wish to 
part with the language of the English 
Bible. It is a well of good, pure, idio- 


mind, and we know that by their in- 
strumentality a Jasting attachment to 
the whole book has been formed, And 
we suppose there is no Christian who 
would not earnestly desire to have the 
heart of his child engaged on behalf of 
a book whence, in future life, he is to 

















draw a knowledge of his duties with the 
means for performing them, as well as 
of his destiny. 

We are not, however, sure that the 
lengthiness, which is a peculiarity of al! 
prose composition written in an early 
age, and of Herodotus, therefore, as 
much as of the Bible, may not be a dis- 
qualifying circumstance. A_ story for 
children should be put in a nut-shell. 
They are impatient of delay, and eager 
to come to a conclusion; so much so, 
that they prefer a short tale, however 
simple and bald, to a long one, however 
replete with incidents. Whereas, ‘ Bi- 
ble Stories,”’ if told by the writers of the 
Bible, are full of unessential words, if 
mot particulars. 

This is, however, a small matter in 
comparison of the important advantages 
which result from having the * Sacred 
Histories in the Language of the Received 
Version,’’ whilst, by a judicious selec- 
tion, those things which are hard to be 
understood, of questionable utility, or of 
actually injurious tendency to the young, 
are prevented from puzzling their minds, 
or injuring their moral feelings, or alien- 
ating their hearts from the sacred page. 

The small edition which, as we un- 
derstand, is published of this work, will, 
we doubt vot, be quickly sold. Ina 
second edition, or in a second volume, 
we would suggest to the author the 
propriety of inserting histories selected 
from the interesting and heroic story of 
the Maccabees, filling up what the Apo- 
crypha does not supply, by narratives 
from profane writers, so as to connect 
together the last of the prophets with 
him of whom they all spake, The same 
plan might be, and ought to be, con- 
tinued in, into, and through, the New 
Testament, and with the learning and 
taste for which the author is distin- 
guished, might, much to the benefit of 
the young, and the increase of sound 
knowledge, be carried through the Ger- 
man, Roman, and English histories, as 
well as the period and series of events 
comprised in the term ecclesiastical his- 
tory. A succession of well-executed 
works, such as we have now alluded to, 
is.much wanted—we shall look in hope 
to Manchester. 

We add, in conclusion, that in what 
we have above said, we have no wish to 
derogate from the merit of Mr. Wood’s 
** Bible Stories.” They are as good as 

the plan of the author permitted, and 
though we place them second to ‘ Sa- 
cred Histories,” it is not that Mr. W. 
has not done well, but that another, and 
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with less trouble to himself, has done 
better. 
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Art. IL.—The Church: its Civil 
Kstablishment Indefensible, and its 
Claims to a Tolerant Character 
disproved. By a lately Beneficed 
Clergyman. London. Hunter ; 
Wilson. 


AN acute and caustic production. Ie 
was originally addressed to Archbishop 
Magee, and occasioned by his affirming 
in a Charge, as a very plain proposition, 
that ‘‘ it is the duty of the Sovereign to 
provide a true religion for his people ;" 
an arduous duty, seeing that he is not 
allowed to provide a religion for him- 
self, but must take such as is provided 
for him. The Archbishop died while 
this pamphlet was in the press, and the 
author has therefore inscribed it to the 
Bishops and Clergy of the Province of 
Dublin. Considering the importance of 
the subject, and the interest arising from 
the practical testimony of its Author 
(the Rev. Armstrong) to trath and 
conscience, we should have been glad to 
devote more space to it than we can at 
present spare. ‘The inconsistencies of 
the fierce polemic, who now rests from 
his conflicts, are powerfully and unspar- 
ingly exposed ; as are those of the sys- 
tem which rejoiced in him as its cham- 
pion, That svstem the writer empha- 
tically, but justly, desciibes as ‘fat once 
a blunder in conception, a tyranny in 
pretension, and an utter abortion in 
practice,”’ 





Art. Hl.—<A Word to the Bishops 
Srom One of their Order, Extract 
from a Convocation Sermon on Con- 
Sorming and Reforming. " John 
Colet, D. D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Wilson. 8vo. pp. 16. 


A worp in season, though more than 
three centuries have elapsed since it was 
first spoken, ‘* The friend of Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More, the associate of 
the best men of his time, the founder of 
one of our most useful seminaries, (St. 
Paul’s School,) and the approved of his 
Sovereign, may well be excased speaking 
from the tomb, and calling upon his fel- 
low-labourers to set an example worthy 
of their high calling.”” He may be ex- 
cused, but will they listen, even if he 
were to rise, as well as speak, from the 
tomb? ‘The evils complained of by the 
good Dean are no whit diminished; but 
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it may be feared that his remedy, the 
rehearsing the canons which prohibit 
simony, pluralities, non-residence, impro- 
per promotions, &c., is scarcely strong 
enough to cure a disorder now so inve- 
terate. The publisher has strengthened 
the prescription, and filled up the sheet, 
by extracts from Earl Grey’s Address to 
the County of Northumberland, in 1821, 
and from the Extraordinary Black Book. 
If these fail, surely the disease must be 
mortal. 


Art. 1V.— The Sunday Library. Vol. 
VI. Longman. 


THis volume completes the Sunday 
Library, a selection in which we have 
found little that any sincere and pious 
Christian will object to, and much by 
which all may profit. A few, and but a 
few, controversial discourses are intro- 
duced. Most are practical, and many 
are excellent. Such especially are those, 
in this coucluding volume, which bear 
the names of Milmau, Svdney Smith, 
and Bishop Maltby. 


Art. V.—The Sacred Offering, for 
1832. 


Tus little volume is well entitled to 
the success which we rejoice to find was 
obtained by its predecessor. Like that, 
it is very rich in Scriptural Sonnets, 
which are written in the purest taste. 
The same spirit of devotion pervades the 
whole. We still wish for more of the 
cheerfulness of piety ; its gratitude, en- 
joyments, and hopes ; for these are re- 
ligion as well as resignation. The Pro- 
vidence to which we are bound to sub- 
mit, continually gives us reason to rejoice 
in its dominion. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Art. VI.—Poland under the Domi- 
nion of Russia. By Harro Harring. 
From the German. London. Coch- 
rane. 1831. 


THe style of this volume is occasion- 
ally disfigured by affectation, and also 
by a very misplaced levity of expression, 
but these defects are amply compen- 
sated. It would be very amusing, were 
it not so deeply interesting. It contains 
many very graphic descriptions illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Poles under 
the capricious brutality of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, a being compared 
with whom Robespierre was a very re- 
spectable character. These are some 
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of the materials of a history which ought 
to fill civilized Europe with horror, 
shame, and remorse. ‘True, another 
Constantine cannot be expected in the 
present century, but Russia has yet plenty 
of insult, cruelty, espionage, and bare- 
faced oppression, wherewith to afflict a 
country which has the calamity of being 
at once its superior and its slave. The 
following anecdote is far from being the 
worst specimen of one, to get rid of 
whom any nation, in its senses, would 
readily open its barriers for the admis- 
sion of the Cholera Morbus. 


** The Officer of the Lancer Guard and 
the Pyramid of Bayonets. 


‘<The officers, as well as the sub- 
officers, of the Russian Horse-guards are 
subjected to the most rigorous discipline, 
and are required to execute on horse- 
back all the manceuvres of a theatrical 
equestrian. 

‘‘ Ove day an officer of the Laucer- 
guard was going through his exercise 
before the Grand-Duke. He had per- 
formed all the usual evolutions in the 
most satisfactory way, until, when at 
full gallop, he was suddenly ordered to 
turn,—the horse proved restive, and re- 
fused to obey either bridle or spur. | 

‘©The command was repeated in a 
thundering voice, and the officer renewed 
his efforts to make the horse obey It; 
but without effect, for the fiery animal 
continued to prance about in defiance of 
his rider, who was, nevertheless, au 
excellent horseman. The rage of the 
Grand-Duke had vented itself in furious 
imprecations, and all present trembled for 
the consequences. ‘ Halt!’ he exclaim- 
ed, and ordered a pyramid of twelve 
muskets, with fixed bayonets, to be 
erected. The order was instantly obeyed. 
The officer, who had by this time sub- 
dued the restiveness of his horse, was 
ordered to leap the pyramid—and the 
spirited horse bore his rider safely over 
it. 

‘¢ Without an interval of delay, the of- 
ficer was commanded to repeat the fear- 
ful leap, and to the amazement of all 
present the noble horse and brave rider 
stood in safety on the other side of the 

ramid. 
ee The Grand-Duke, exasperated at 
finding himself thus thwarted in his bar- 
barous purpose, repeated the order for a 
third time. <A general, who happened to 
be present, now stepped forward and 
interceded for the pardon of the officer, 
observing that the horse was exhausted, 
and that the enforcement of the order 
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would be to doom both horse and rider 
to a horrible death. 

“¢ This humane remonstrance was not 
only disregarded, but was punished by 
the immediate arrest of the general who 
had thus presumed to rebel. The word 
of command was giveu, and horse and 
rider for the third time cleared the glit- 
tering bayonets. 

** Rendered furious by these repeated 
disappointments, the Grand Duke ex- 
claimed, for the fourth time, * To the 
left about! Forward !’—The command 
was obeyed, and, for the fourth time, 
the horse leapt the pyramid, and then, 
with his rider, dropped down exhausted. 
The officer extricated himself from the 
saddle, and rose unhurt, but the horse 
had both his fore-legs broken. The 
countenance of the officer was deadly 
pale, his eyes stared wildly, and his 
knees shook under him. 

“* A deadly silence prevailed as he ad- 
vanced tu the Grand-Duke, and laying 
his sword at his Highnesses feet, he 
thanked him, ina faultering voice, for 
the honour he had cnjoyed in the Empe- 
ror’s service. 

“¢¢{ take back your sword,’ said the 
Grand-Duke, gloomily, ‘and are yuu 
not aware of what may be the conse- 
quence of this undutiful conduct towards 
me 2’ The officer was sent to the guard- 
house. He subsequently disappeared, 
and no trace of him could be discovered. 

This scene took place at St. Peters- 
burgh, and the facts are proved by the 
evidence of creditable eye-witnesses.”’— 
Pp. 116—118. 





Arv. VIL.—-The New Charter: hum- 
bly addressed to the King and both 
Houses of Parliament ; proposed 
as a Basis for the Government of 
Great Britain and [reland, and as 
a Substitute for the Reform Bill 
rejected by the Lords, London. 
Strange. 

Some of our readers may perhaps 
echo the publisher’s name when they 
read the title ; and it és strange that the 
people of this couutry should be driven 
to think of new Charters. Let but the old 
house be well repaired, and its inhabitants 
will not dream of a new one. They 
only want to feel themselves comforta- 
ble, and not to be avnoyed by the ob- 
stinate defence of dilapidations. Still 
speculations on the leading topics of 
this pamphlet, viz. the Object of Go- 
vernment, Principles of Legislation, and 
Forms of Government, have their use 
and influence, even on changes of a 
3Q2 
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very subordinate character. The writer 
is bold, and on some points we think at 
fault; but he has produced a brief poli- 
tical syllabus which may be convenient 
for helping to arrange our thoughts on 
these matters. The absence of a con- 
tinual reference to distinct principles 
has made our Staiute Book an enormous 
pile of specific enactments, oftentimes 
punishing heavily a minor offence and 
not touching a greater crime of the very 
same class, and introducing into beth 
civil and criminal justice that ‘ glorious 
uncertainty of the Law” which tends 
to defeat the proper object of Law 
altogether. ‘The ouly curve is to ascer- 
tain and abide by intelligible and sound 
principles. 





Art. VILL.—Zhe Seventeenth Cen- 
tury a Beacon to the Nineteenth. 
London: Hunter. 


‘THe substance of this book consists 
of a Letter to a Clergyman, by G. 
Coade, Jun., of Exeter, originally pub- 
lished iv 1741, republished by Mr, 
James Mardon in 1821, under the title 
(which describes its contents) of 
** Charles the First Pourtrayed,’’ and 
now reproduced by the same Editor 
from a conviction of its applicability to 
the present state of the country. And 
truly it does contain lessons which may 
be profitably studied. The Editor bas 
noted, with not more loyalty than jus- 
tice, the fact that, as to the most con- 
spicuous personage of the two eras, we 
have a contrast and not a parallel, 
Having made this exception, he adds, 
“* Happy will it be if the fate of a Staf- 
ford and a Laud, the expulsion of the 
Bishops from the Senate, and the over- 
throw of the political power of the 
House of Lords, two centuries since, 
prove a sufficient warning to deter the 
present titled withholders of a nation’s 
demand from goading that nation to 
similar steps and to a similar career!” 





Art. IX.—The Cottager’s Friendly 
Guide in Domestic y asia By 
an Economist, London, Sher- 
wood, 


Tus cheap little publication is truly 
what it professes to be, a friendly guide, 
and it ought to be put into the hands of 
all the young labouring men in the 
country, and of their sweethearts also. 
It is as full of matter as an egg of meat, 
There are directions for brewing and 
baking, and cooking, and gardening, 
and twenty other things; from putting 
money into Savings’ Banks to keeping 
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water out of shoes; and all in forty- 
cight duodecimo pages. We hope the 
purpose of its judicious and benevolent 
author will be answered, and that his 
book may ‘‘ afford assistance to the la- 
bouring classes in procuring for them 
more comforts than they at present en- 
joy,”’ even with their scanty earnings. 





Art X.—Memovir of Miss E. Spreck- 
ley. By R Woolerton. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 183). 


Tuts is one of the most ordinary of 
the very common histories of a life and 
death of what is exclusively called piety ; 
the piety testifying itself by alternations 
of feeling and by expectations of super- 
natural interposition. (P. 89.) Such 
narratives are as upcongenial with our 
principles as with our taste. 

Art. XI. 4 French Grammar. By 

P. F. Merlet. Richardson, Corn- 

hill. 


La Traducteur, or Historical, Dra- 
matic, and Miscellaneous Selections 
Jrom the best French Writers, &ce. 
By P. F. Merlet. Effingham Wil- 
son. 


Tne learning of grammar becomes 
yearly a more hopeful matter. On 
looking over the works before us, we 
were conscious of an idle and envious 
regret for the hours and weeks and 
months of our school-life that we spent 
over Chambaud. Instead, however, of 
grudging our youth of the present day 
the facilities which we did not enjoy, 
we will exhort them to make use of 
them with all thankfuiness to the lite- 
rary labourers who help to lighten the 
yreat but necessary toil of mastering 
the grammar of a new language. The 
teacher of French at the London Uni- 
versity has constructed his grammar on 
principles of philosophy which appear 
to us sound, and of arrangement which 
are excellent both as they regard the 
progress of each individual pupil, and 
the external convenience of various 
classes of learners. ‘The work is divided 
into four parts, which may be obtained 
either separately, as the learner pro- 
ceeds, or arranged as a complete French 
grammar. The first part—on Pronun- 
ciation—is a less hopeless attempt than 
many we have seen to supply the want 


of oral instruction: the Accidence and 
Syntax are at the same time complete 
and concise ; and the Dictionary of Dif- 
ficulties forms a no. less valuable than 
uovel Appendix to the whole. This 
manual of grammatical casuistry would 
be remarkable for its originality if it 
were not so for its usefulness, 

The other work appears to answer its 
purpose as faithfully as the Grammar, 
and is, of course, by far more entertain- 
ing. We need only recommend our rea- 
ders to amuse themselves with it. 


Art. XII. The Commercial Vade 
Mecum. Allan, Glasgow. 1831. 


THe more knowledge accumulates, 
the more necessary it becomes to con- 
tract the space in which it may be 
stowed. This is accordingly the age of 
literary gems and pocket editions of 
every thing, from the classics down to 
the almanacks. Here we have, iu less 
compass than a housewife’s pincushion 
was wont to occupy half a century since, 
as much knowledge as may facilitate the 
commercial intercourse of a nation of 
merchants 3; — a calendar for twenty 
years, tables of interest, of commission, 
of brokerage, of coins, of commercial 
cities, with their statistics, of distances, 
routes, &c., &c., and all for three shill- 
ings, including morocco and gilding, 
What will the world come to? ‘The 
next generation may carry the natural 
history of the universe in their snuff- 
boxes, 





Art. XIIL.— The New Game Lures, 
§c. By Lieut -Col. P. Hawker. 
Tuts little pamphlet is brought out as 

an ** Appendix” to the Sixth Edition of 

the well-known ‘* Jnstructions to Young 

Sportsmen ;’’ and begins with a compli- 

ment to Lord Althorp, for getting rid of 

the * diabolical Old Game Laws.”’ Col. 

Hawker then proceeds to point out 

many of the Statutes which are good, 

and others that are open to amendment; 
and, after recapitulating some original 
suggestious of his own, he gives a brief 
epitome of the old Statutes repealed; an 
outline of those Laws which still Te- 

main in force ; avd concludes with a 

clear Abridgment of the New Act, ac- 

companied with some useful explana- 
tions. 
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OBITUARY 


Rev. Puitie Tayrior, 
THe Rev. Puitie Taytor, late of 
Harold’s Cross, near Dublin, whose 


death was brie fly recorded in our pub- 
lication of last month, was born ip the 
parish of St. George Colegate, Norwich, 
the 1ith May, 1747. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. Richard Taylor, of that city, 
and grandson of that justly celebrated 
divine, Dr. Johu Taylor, whose admi- 
rable tract, ** Ou the Value of a Child,” 
was occasioned by his birth. Some par- 
ticulars of Mr. ‘Taylor’s maternal ances- 
tors, who had been for two ceuturies 
resident in the parish in which he was 
born, will be found in the memoir of 
his truly estimable brother, Mr. John 
Faylor (Mon. Repos. Vol. XX. p. 482). 

From his fifth to his seventh year Mr. 
‘Taylor was sent to the school of Isaac 
Jarmy, clerk of the Society of Friends 
in Norwich.* His first classical instrue- 
tor was his learned grandfather ; and ia 
the year 1757, he accompanied him to 
Warrington ; whither the Doctor re- 
moved, to fill the situation of ‘Theologi- 
cal Professor in the Dissenting Academy 
then recently established there. For 
two years after this period he was under 
Edward Harwood, an 


the care of Dr, 
wble classical teacher at Congleton, and 
author of the ** Introduction to the 


Classics.’ He then returned to War- 
rington, and passed a year under his 
grandfather’s roof, going daily to the 
free school, under the Rev. Mr. Owen. 
In 1760, he became a pupil, with his 
cousin, Dr. Rigby, afterwards of Nor- 
wich, of Dr. Priestley, at Namptwich, 
whom he accompanied in the autumo of 
1761 to Warrington, in consequence of 
the sudden death of his grandfather, in 
the month of March of that year, aud 
Dr. Priestley having been appointed 
Classical Tutor iv the Academy. Lua the 
beginuing of the year 1762, he lost his 
excellent father; and, in the following 
autumn, he was removed to the Aca- 
demy at Exeter, under the care of Mr. 
Micajah ‘Towgood, Messrs. Merivale, 
Hogg, aud Turner. ‘There he remained 
till 1765, when he again returned to 
Warrington, and finished his theological 
course, under that excellent man and 
accomplished scholar, Dr. Johu Aiki. 





* The celebrated Dr. Crotch, Musical 
Professor at Oxford, and author of the 
Oratorio of “ Palestive,’’ was bern in 


the house adjoiving Mr. Jarmy’s. 


In April, 1766, he preached, for the 
first time in public, at Blakely, near 
Manchester, In September, 1767, he 
Was chosen assistant to the Rev. John 
Brekell, minister of Kaye Street, in Li- 
verpool, whom he succeeded as pastor 
of the congregation upon his death, and 
was ordained thereto, July, 1770, in the 
presence of cighteen ministers. In the 
vear 1771, he paid his first visit to Dub- 
liu, a voyage having been recommended 
for the recovery of his health, aud from 
this incident arose his introduction into 
the family of the Rev. Dr. Weld, for 
Whom he preached, and to whose only 
daughter he was afterwards married in 
September, 1774; a convexion of un- 
alloyed felicity to both parties. Never 
wis man more highly blessed in a vir- 
tnous and sympathizing consort. Three 
years after this period he was invited 
over to Dublin as assistant to his father- 
in-law, Dr. Weld, and co-pastor with 
his much esteemed friend the Rev. Sa- 
muel Thomas, with whom he had pre- 
viously been acquainted in 1764, when 
on a visit at Yeovil, where Mr. Thomas 
was then minister. Dr. Weld was the 
immediate successor of the learned Dr. 
Leland, and it is a remarkable fact, that 
the ministry of Dr, Leland, Dr. Weld, 
and Mr. ‘Taylor, embraced a period of 
more than [50 years, 

Whilst a student at Exeter, he con- 
tracted a warm and lasting friendship 
with James White, Esq., afterwards a 
barrister, with whom he continued to 
correspond until the death of the latter, 
1825, and whose steady at- 
tachment, notwithstanding their differ- 
ent professions and pursuits, was a 
source of high enjoyment to the pure 
and benevolent mind of our venerable 
friend. Drs. Enfield and Estlin, too, 
may be meutioned as kindred minds, 
whose correspondence often delighted 
him. 

Mr. Taylor was eminently fitted to 
give and to receive eujoyment from so- 
ciety. His cheerful temper, his frank 
and cordial manners, his animated con. 
versation, enlivened by humour and 
enriched with anecdote, rendered him a 
delightful and desired companion, But 
he vever forgot, vor could any of his 
friends or associates be betrayed into 
forgetting, the respect due to the charac- 
ter of a Christian minister. No one 
ever felt under improper restraint in his 
ou the contrary, he was the 


in the year 


presence ; 
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promoter of innocent cheerfulness upon 
all occasions ; yet he was the last man 
with whom a scoffer, or a libertine, 
would have ventured to take a freedom. 
His musical acquirements contributed 
their aid to tne charm of his society. 
Nature had gifted him with a voice of 
great power and excellent quality, and 
he had cultivated both vocal and in- 
strumental music with considerable suc- 
cess. His taste was remarkably pure ; 
and some of his Psalm-tuves may be 
reckoned among the most perfect speci- 
mens of that description of composition. 
He was for many years a member of 
one of the musical societies of Dublin, 
then adurned by the talents of Steven- 
sou, Spray, Smith, and T. Cooke. His 
brethren in the mivistry were particu- 
larly attached to him, and always de- 
lighted in his cheerful and entertaining 
society. With these distinguished so- 
cial habits, however, he neglected not 
the domestic duties. His Aome to him 
was always the centre of happiness, and 
from him that happiness was diffused to 
the humblest being within the reach of 
his influence. He was dearly loved by 
every inmate of his house. In his gar- 
den he took great delight, and few 
could excel him iv horticulture. Many 
an affectionate friend will remember the 
order which pervaded it, and the luxu- 
riance of its productions: but when in 
the evening, seated iv the midst of his 
happy circle, he delighted all hearts 
with the beauty of his reading and the 
excellence of his selections—it was in 
these hours he might be said to present 
a perfect patiern of benign evjoyment 
and domestic felicity. Iu all arrange- 
mevts of life, he was remarkably exact, 
and his pecuniary engagements were ful- 
filled with scrupulous punctuality. To 
his friends and cofinexions he was ever 
hospitable, and to his neighbours gene. 
rous and kind. He took with him to 
the grave the blessings of the poor, and 
as he never made an eneniy while he 
lived, so his memory is sacred in the 
hearts of all who ever knew him. As a 
husband, a father, and a friend, he stood 
pre-eminent, and as a bright pattern of 
Christian excellence, he presented a mo- 
del which well and fitly illustrated the 
doctrines be impressed upon others. He 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, at- 
tachment to all the mewbers of his fa. 
mily, and also to his native city ; and 
though early separated from his paternal 
roof, neither time nor distance had the 
power to weakeu those bends of affec- 
tion which united him to them. Of bis 
numerous relations, there was not one 


in whose welfare he did not take the 
interest of a father or a brother, and 
during his Jong life this delightful union 
of hearts was never, in a single instance, 
broken or impaired. He was accus- 
tomed, about every seventh year, to visit 
Norfolk, there to assemble bis relations 
around him: and never were the inter- 
changes of family affection more sin. 
cerely and = cunspicuously manifested. 
His feelings on one of these delightful 
occasions are thus described in a letter 
to his colleague, the Rev. Joseph Hut- 
ton, in the summer of 1796: I can- 
not,”? he savs, ** express how much | 
am affected by the kind and unremitting 
atteutions of all my dear relatives to 
fill up every hour in rational enjoyment 
which sleep does not occupy. We are 
at my brother John’s, where we are en- 
joving the coustant feast of Ais company 
and conversation, to which few women 
could add so much as the very uucom- 
mon and elevated character with which 
it has been his merited good fortune to 
become united. This is to be our grand 
week of family union, Our meeting 
will be large, and promises as much 
happiness as can reasovably be hoped 
for. Yet tell the worthy members of 
our flock,” he adds, ** that their absent 
pastor, even amidst these scenes of 
abundant domestic gratification, is never 
forget(ul of them, or indifferent to their 
interests. I rejoice to hear of their ge- 
neral welfare. I beg you will present 
my affectionate regards to all, as you 
shall happen to see them, and express 
the pleasure I have in the hope of re- 
turning to them with better health and 
capacity to serve them as 1 could wish.”’ 
Dated Norwich, July 19, 1796. 

Mr. Taylor was a Nonconformist of 
the old school: steady, couscientious, 
unflinching, in his attachment to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
through a period and in a country 1D 
which suchaconsistent profession was not 
easy. His earliest religious and political 
impressions were formed at a time when 
the attempt of the Pretender to regain 
the crown of his ancestors was a com- 
paratively recent event; and when, 
among the Dissenters in particular, po- 
pery and slavery were terms seldom 
disunited. Among his first associates 
in the ministry were those who had 
been actively engaced in opposing that 
puny bantling of legitimacy ta his march 
to Derby; and his future resideuce 11 
Ireland was not likely to induce a for- 
getfuluess of the evils and errors ot 
popery. Hence prejudice might have led 
him, as it did mavy of his less consistent 
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Dissenting brethren both in Ireland and 
England, to question the propriety of 
granting to the Catholics a full enjoy- 
ment of their civil rights ; but he was 
governed, not by prejudice, but principle, 
and therefore he was a decided advocate 
of Catholic emancipation. Firm and un- 
bending, however, as he was, in attach- 
ment to the principles of nonconformity, 
he numbered among his friends men of 
all religious persuasions. Amung these 
were Dr. Law, the late Bishop of Elphin; 
and Dr. Brinkley, the present Bishop of 
Cloyne. With the former of these 
learned and accomplished dignitaries of 
the established religion, who never 
made any secret of his Unitarian con- 
victions, he lived on terms of cordial 
amity. 

Mr. Taylor’s pulpit exercises were 
distinguished by a correct style aud 
chaste elocution. His appearance and 
delivery were so earnest and dignified 
that no one could listen to his dis- 
courses without advantage. His devo- 
tional services were always simple, 
pure, and impressive; it was in this 
delightful part of the public worship of 
the sabbath that he peculiarly excelled 5. 
and flowing as his prayers did from a 
truly pious heart, they seldom failed to 
engage the responsive Amen of every 
hearer. 

On the 8th of October, 1820, after a 
happy union of forty-six years, Mr. 
Taylor was deprived by death of the 
faithful friend and partner of his life. 
Possessed as she was of a mind highly 
cultivated, of manners the most refined 
and amiable, and piety as warm as it 
was siucere and deeply rooted, no wile 
or parent, no friend or loved com- 
panion, was ever consigned to the grave 
amidst more lively or geuveral regret. She 
possessed a heart which overflowed with 
charity and benevolence. It was im- 
possible to know ber without loviug aud 
respecting her pure character, and in 
every relation of life she shone bright 
aud conspicuous to the last. 

We now come to the concluding 
events of Mr. Taylor’s life. On the 
29th of April, 1827, when he had been 
sixty years an officiating minister, the 
last fifty of which he presided over the 
congregation in Eustace Street, Dublin, 
his increasing infirmities suggested to 
him the prudence of retiring from the 
pastoral office. In the letter which au- 


nounced his determination, he says, 
‘“‘ While still allowed to retain some 
little power of body and mind, I trust 
that I shall couclude my public labours 
now with a better grace than if com- 
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pelled to abandon them by a sudden and 
total incapacity.” After gratefully ac- 
knowledging the kind indulgence and 
affectionate regards of his flock, during 
nearly fifty years of his ministry, he 
concludes in this beautiful and impres- 
sive language: ‘* It is my fervent hope 
and prayer to the Fountain of all Wis- 
dom, that He may preside over your de- 
liberations ou this important business, 
and direct you to the choice of a succes- 
sor to myself, who is rich in spiritual 
gifts and graces, and abounding in all 
those amiable qualities of the heart 
which can make him to you a useful 
and acceptable minister, aud to my 
ever and highly esteemed friend and 
colleague a welcome and affectionate 
associate.’’ Notwithstanding this letter, 
he continued to officiate until the ap- 
pointinent of his successor, the Rev, 
James Martineau, in whose ordination 
he bore a part, on the 26th of October, 
1828; on the last day of which month 
he was presented by his affectionate 
flock with a most gratifying mark of 
their esteem and love (as more particu- 
larly detailed in the Mon, Repos, Vol. 
III. New Series, p. 446). 

He continued for nearly three years 
after this period in the enjoyment of 
comparative health, and an almost en- 
viable cheerfulness of mind and spirit; 
and at length, by a gradual and almost 
imperceptible decline, sank to rest in 
Jesus. ‘* My spirit’ (he beautifully 
says, iv that instrument which, as it were, 
closed his earthly career) ‘* 1 resign 
into the hands of that gracious God who 
gave me being, and hath crowned a long 
life with innumerable mercies ; humbly 
hoping that, through His continued 
goodness, my soul may be redeemed 
from the power of the grave to the pos- 
session of complete and enduring happi- 
ness in a better world to come.” 

Who then shall say, after contem- 
plating the beautiful life and the peace- 
ful death of our venerable friend, that 
the Unitarian faith is incapable of sus- 
tainiug the mind and supporting the 
spirit in such a gloomy hour? Verily, 
his was the faith which triamphs over 
death, which enables the believer to say 
with the Apostle, *O Death! where is 
thy sting? O Grave! where is thy vic- 
tory? Blessed be God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 


Christ. Amen.,’’ 





Mrs. Sarat HERFORD, 

Oct. 30th, aged 40, at Altringham, in 
the county of Chester, Saran, the wife 
of Mr. Herrorv, When worth, talents, 
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and energy, are summoned away ip the 
full career of their useful action, — 
when the parent of a large family, their 
companion, instructor, guide, and friend, 
fulfijling with sedulous and untiring cheer- 
fuluess.the varied duties of wife and mo- 
ther, is removed from the presence of 
those who delighted in her society, it is 
fitting that such an event should be se- 
riously considered, that the living should 
‘Jay it to heart.’’ Blind unbelief com- 
plains of the unequal distribution of 
happiness and misery in this world ; 
and feeble, unreflecting faith almost 
shudders at appointments in’ which, 
apparently, unmixed evil prevails ; but 
the sincere, the rational, the confiding 
Christian feels a firm conviction that 
the entire ways of Divine Providence 
form a mighty and harmonious whole, 
and is enabled to bow with calm resig- 
nation under the action of the immuta- 
ble decrees of him who “ saw the end 
from the beginuing.’”’ * 

Many circumstances conspire to ren- 
der the death of Mrs. John Herford un- 
usually distressing aud deeply impres- 
sive to an extensive circle of relatives 
and intimates. Highly gifted by nature, 
aud with taleuts industriously cultivated 
and improved, she had for many years 
devoted herself to the work of educa- 
tion; and, incessantly and usefully oc- 
cupied, she was happy in the success of 
her own efforts, and ever ready to con- 
tribute to the success and advancement 
of others. Especially, she held herself 
favoured in being permitted to assist 
and promote the welfare, in succession, 
of a uumber of her young friends, who 
now, profitably employing the informa- 
tion they received fiom their amiable 
iustructor, recall, with respectful re- 
gret, the recollection, not of the teacher 
only, but of the kind, the active, and 
the unwearied friend. Thus usefully 
proceeded the days of the excellent per- 
son whose decease, in the prime of 
middle life, is here recorded. But her 
exertions were not confined to the 
routine of her engagemeuts. Fully ap- 





* “It has been ascertained,” writes 
a near relative of the departed friend, 
**that there existed an internal disease 
which must have terminated fatally if 
peculiar circumstances had not expe- 
dited its action, and wonld have caused, 
while life continued, severe suffering. 
How merciful then was her removal!’ 
This account was received after the 
above was written, but what a practical 
commentary does it present! S. 
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preciating the vaine of time, and the 
importauce of the often disregarded se- 
ries of small detached portions of this 
precious gift, she had the happy faculty 
of finding suitable and useful employ- 
ment for every passing minute. She 
thus gained leisure for the acquisition 
of knowledge where others saw only 
constant and wearyiug occupation in 
her professional pursuits ; and thus was 
she enabled, not only to continue her 
course of self-education in the various 
branches of useful knowledge and ele- 
gant literature, but (indulging a predi- 
lection which, from her earliest child- 
hood, she had evinced) to surprise her 
friends by the continual production of 
new efforts of taste and skill in more 
than one branch of the pictorial art, 
which shewed, that had she been de- 
voted to that pursuit, as the occupation 
of her life, she would have been recog 
nized as one of the painters ‘‘ of this 
age and nuation.’’ She also published a 
comprehensive Chart of History and 
Biography, in which, by au ingenious 
contrivance, she succeeded in exhibit- 
ing, not only the risc, progress, and 
extent, of each empire, but its compa- 
rative condition of prosperity or decay. 
In the midst of this constant activity, 
Mrs. H. never permitted herself to de- 
generate into the mere worldly cha- 
racter. Her religious feelings were pure 
and ardent; her admouitions on this 
subject earnest and affectionate ; her 
faith enlightened and sincere, and her 
benevolence disinterested aud diffusive. 
Enjoying to the last the complete use of 
her faculties, she was enabled to admi- 
nister consolation to her surrounding 
friends, and to suggest the best possible 
arrangements for continuing for the be- 
nefit of her family, the establishment 
she had succeeded in forming. 

Such an example is surely worthy of 
being recorded. It shews that the best 
feelings of the friend and the Christian 
may co-exist with the most assiduous 
exercise of the mental faculties, and the 
most active occupation of the time. It 
shews to the young that the task and 
duty of acquiring knowledge need not 
be renounced because their days are 
constantly and Jaboriously employed. 
It presents, in fact, another instance 10 
addition to many more which might be 
quoted, to prove that the more regular 
aud important are the occupatious, the 
more opportunities may be found for 
benevolent and intellectual pursuits. 

W. HLS. 

Birmingham, Nov. 6, 1831. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Tenterden District Meeting. 


‘Tue Eighth Anniversary of this Branch 
of the Kent and Sussex Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association, was held at Tenterden, 
on Wednesday, the J2th of October. 
Mr. George Buckland, of Benenden, 
read the Scriptures and offered up the 
general prayer. Myr, Payne, of Rolven. 
den, preached an excellent discourse 
from Colossians iii. 16; ** Let the word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom teaching and admonishing one 
another.” 

After the religious services ninety- 
seven judividuals, of both sexes, ad- 
journed to the Town Hail, where tea 
was provided. After tea Mr. Holden 
was called to preside. One of the first 
toasts was the King: to mention his 
name is now something more than a 
mere form,—this is shewn by the way 
in which it is received in all assemblies 
and for whatever purpose met. Iu the 
course of the evening speeches on va- 
rious subjects were elicited by the sen- 
timents proposed by the chairman ; but 
whatever the topic, there were continual 
allusions more or less distinct to the 
great question, Was the topic the 
coming conquests of trath 2? Reform 
would do much for the truth, by re- 
moving the supports of error, Was 
the subject colonial slavery? Grant 
but Reform, and soon will the man- 
date be given, to iet the oppressed be 
free. Even the passing of the Unita- 
rian Marriage Bill was considered to be 
contingent on the success of that mea- 
sure to which all thoughts are turned. 
City Missions, and Unitariauism in In- 
dia, were also amongst the topics to 
which the attention of the meeting was 
directed. The individuals who took a 
principal share in the discussions of the 
evening, were Messrs. George Buckland, 
Mace, E. Adams, Payne, Ford, and 
‘Talbot. 

E. T. T. 





Opening of the New Unitarian Cha- 
pel, Wolverhampton. 


On Tuesday, the 18th instant, the 
Suowhill Chapel, Wolverhampton, was 
opeued tor public worship. Au interval 


of nearly fifteen years has now elapsed, 


since the congregation assembling in 
this chapel, were anjustly expelled from 
their former place of worship in John's 
Strect. During this period, they regu- 
larly assembled for public worship in a 
school-room, having the services con 

ducted by one of their own members, 
with the occassional assistance of veigh- 
bouring ministers. The attendance on 
this occasion, and the liberal contribu- 
tions of many of the members of dif- 
ferent churches around them, evinced 
the steady progress of liberal and cha 

ritable feelings. Among the numerous 
congregations which attended on the 
various services on the day of opening, 
and the succeeding Sunday, they had the 
happiness to number many of the most 
strenuous and cousistent supporters of 
the Established Church,—and have rea 

son to hope, that many went away im- 
pressed with a more favourable opinion 
of Unitarian Christianity, and feeling 
that though its professors may differ 
from them in many of their distinguish- 
ing doctrines, they are yet not wholly 
unworthy of the name of Christians and 
brethren, 

The morning sermon, on the day 
of opening, was preached by the Rev, 
Jobu Kentish, of Birmingham, who, in 
a most lumivous, cloquent, and power- 
ful discourse, puinted out the grounds 
of our dissent from the Established 
Church of this country. He was fol- 
lowed, with great ability, in the evening 
sermon, by the Rev. Samuel Bache, of 
Dudley, who, with great force of argu- 
ment and warmth of piety, illustrated 
the unity which the Scriptures represent 
as subsisting between Jesus Christ and 
his God and Father, with the powerful 
motives which this doctrine preseuts to 
his followers, to imitate his example 
in spirit and in conduct, and thus be- 
come joint partakers with him of the 
** divine nature.” 

After the morning service, the mem- 
bers of the congregation, with their 
frievuds, sat down, to the number of 
seventy, to a dinver which bad been 
provided at the New Hotel. 

On Sunday, the 23d instant, notwith- 
standing the unfavourableness of the 
weather, the two services were most 
numerously attended, In the morning, 
the Rev. Stephenson Hunter, the minis- 
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ter of the congregation, stated and de- 
fended the distinguishing doctrines of 
Unitarianism ; and in the evening the 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, of the Old Meeting, 
Birmingham, with the impressive elo- 
quence for which that gentleman is re- 
markable, pointed out the richness of 
divine grace, as more particularly dis- 
played in the Christian dispensation. 

S. H. 





British and Foreign Bible Society. 


In continuation of the Lists, printed 
in our last Number, made up to the 16th 
of September (not the 6th) we subjoin a 


List of Fifty one additional Societies ad- 
verse to any Alteration in the Consti- 
tution. 


Acle Branch, Bath Auxiliary, Bec- 
cles Branch, Bedfordshire Auxiliary, Bi- 
shop-Stortford Branch, Blaenavon Aux- 
iliary, Bodmin Branch Society, Bradford 
(Wilts) Branch, Bridliugton Auxiliary, 
Bridport Branch, Brigg Auxiliary, Bury 
(Lancashire) Auxiliary, Chippenham As- 
sociation, Clerkenwell (South) Associa- 
tion, Corwen Branch, Croydon Aux- 
iliary, Cuckfield Branch, Dunstable 
Branch, Exeter Ladies’ Branch, Fes- 
tiniog Branch, Gloucestershire Auxili- 
ary, Halifax Auxiliary, Halifax Ladies’ 
Branch, Hants (North-East) Auxiliary, 



























Correspondence. 


Henley (Oxon) Auxiliary, Hitchin and 
Baldock Auxiliary, Hungerford Branch, 
Kidderminster Auxiliary, Loughborough 
Branch, Luton Branch, Malmesbury Aux- 
iliary, Marshland Branch, Merioneth- 
shire Auxiliary, Newark Auxiliary, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Ladies’ Association, 
Newport-Pagnel Branch, Pentonville As- 
sociation, Penzance Branch, Reading 
Auxiliary, Scarborough Auxiliary, Ships- 
ton-on-Stour Auxiliary, South-Shields 
Auxiliary, St. Columb Branch, Tavi- 
stock Anxiliary, Tring and Berkhamstead 
Branch, Wandsworth Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, Weald-of-Kent Auxiliary, Wey- 
mouth Branch, Whitby Auxiliary, Wood- 
bridge Branch, York Auxiliary. 
List of Two additional Societies favourable 
to Alteration. 

Brewham and Pitscombe Association, 
Clerkenwell (North) Association. 

The above Lists are made up to the 
17th of October. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue Subscribers to Dr. Priestley’s 
Works are requested to take notice that 
Vol. I. Part 1, containing the Memoirs 
and Correspondence from 1733 to 1787, 
is now ready for delivery, at the Unita- 
rian Association Rooms, 3, Walbrook 
Buildings, near the Mansion House. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





H. C. E. will find all the information we can give in p. 796. 
mind him that the fact does not necessarily imply the assigned cause. 


We need not re- 





The Editor must hold himself excused from discussing the insertion or rejection 
of communications, or of parts of communications to which the name of the 


writer is not attached. The inconveniences of such a practice are obvious. 





The notice of several publications which have been sent to our office is unavoid- 


ably deferred to the next number, 


We are also obliged to postpone various com- 
munications from Correspondents which are intended for insertion. 





We beg to remind our friends and Correspondents that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor, Advertisements, &c., must be addressed, post-paid, to the 
care of the publisher, Mr. Charles Fox, Mouthly Repository Office, 67, Pater: 
noster Row, and there only. Advertisements from the country should be accom- 


panied by an order for payment in London. 
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